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BY THE EDITOR 


• The legal advisers of the American Society have warned 
them that they’d better get going on a code of space ethics ; a 
blue-print governing territorial rights in the stellar reaches. 

Now this is a mighty laudable project but unless we start 
applying more skill to the practice of “live and let live’’ before 
we get out there, it’s not going to amount to much. 

Let’s face it — until the human race learns to get along with 
itself and live together, there will be no difference in the basic 
conflict inspired by a foot of Terran soil or five galaxies south- 
west of infinity. The law of Stonewall Jackson will still pre- 
vail — Get there fastest with the mostest. So let’s concentrate 
on learning to get along here on Earth rather than lay plans 
to extend the conflict. 


★ 

Be sure to grab a copy of 20 MILLION MILES TO EARTH, 
now on your newsstand. It’s an Amazing Science Fiction 
Novel, the first, we’re sure, of many more to come. A mere 35^ 
buys you a round trip to Venus and a ringside seat at the birth 
of the most fantastic monster since King Kong. And, by 
way of a double thrill, you’ll also be able to see the film version. 
Columbia Pictures produced it on an A budget — that’s the 
Hollywood term for signing a blank check. They’re “very 
happy with the results,” too which, in the picture producer’s 
idiom means, “It’s a winner!” 

So we’re waiting for your verdict on Amazing Stories Sci- 
ence Fiction Novels. And we’re sure that verdict will be: 
Jlore, please. — PWF 
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THE SECRET OF LIFE WAS HIS 

Retid the unusual story of a man who discovered the power 
of creation . . . whose touch brouj^ht life to a marble image. 
It’s typical of the exciting reading that awaits you in 
DREAM WORLD — America’s newest science-fantasy 
magazine. 



DON'T MISS THE AUGUST ISSUE! 
NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE — ONLY 35< 







cannot Mon have a similar dream? 


A GOD 
NAMED 
SMITH 

By HENRY SLESAR 


“pyhat Man can imagine, Man 
can Jo." A sublime premise in- 
deed, but Smith thought of an 
even more staggering one. 
"lyhat God can imagine, Man 
can do," he said. God built a 
universe. Could Smith 
do the same? 


H e had a first name 
when I met him. He 
wasn’t just Smith; he was 
Robert Smith or Ronald 
Smith, something like that. 
But in the incredible years 
that followed our first meet- 
ing, his Christian name was 
either lost or buried, and he 
became simply Smith. Not 
Smith, the Man. Just Smith. 
Smith, the God. 

A thousand reporters have 
poised their pencils at me and 
asked about that meeting. I 
told them the same story 
every time. 

“Well, there wasn’t much 
to it,’’ I’d say. "We were stu- 
dents at Ardmore University. 
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He was the Boy Wonder, of 
course, only thirteen years 
old, and I was a sophomore 
of nineteen. But we hit it off 
olcay, and became good 
friends. That’s all there was 
to it." 

That’s what I used to say. 
It wasn’t much, and it never 
made headlines. But I was 
shy of talking about Smith in 
those days. Now things are 
different. Now I have to talk, 
or the Smith-facts that have 
piled up inside me will blow 
up in some spontaneous erup- 
tion, and me along with it. I 
have to talk, even though 
there’s a thin and icy voice in 
the back of my brain that 
says, “Keep your silence, 
Luke. Smith isn’t dead. You 
can't kill Smith.” 

I was a sophomore, and I 
was no different from a hun- 
dred other wise-eyed young 
men at Ardmore University. 
We dressed, the same way, did 
the same things, shared the 
same beliefs. Naturally, we 
were fashionable atheists. 
The only kind of Hell we be- 
lieved in was the kind we 
could raise at frat parties. 
The only kind of Heaven we 
cared about was the kind that 
involved a bottle of 100 proof 
Irish and an obliging coed. 
We could quote you Voltaire 
and Shaw and Joyce and 


Nietzche. We thought the 
world was our oyster, but we 
were cynical about finding 
pearls in it. 

I met Smith on one of my 
Hangover Days. 

I was sprawled out on the 
cot in my room at the Psi 
Gamma House, clutching a 
No Parking sign to my chest, 
still wearing my best blue 
serge from last night’s binge. 
It was Sunday, and I was con- 
tent to sleep until Monday’s 
classes. But I didn’t. I began 
to sense that somebody was 
looking at me, so I pulled my 
eyelashes apart and peered 
out through the scarlet mist. 
A figure took shape. 

“Pardon me,’’ Smith said. 
“Is this Mr. Wingate’s 
room?” 

My eyes widened a little. 
Smith was something I didn’t 
expect. He was a long-headed 
kid about twelve or thirteen, 
with a sad mouth and half- 
closed eyes and hair the color 
of dry straw. He was carry- 
ing a suitcase that was put- 
ting a strain on his thin arms 
and shoulders. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” 
the kid said. “But I was told 
to come up here. My name is 
Smith.” 

I groaned and struggled to 
an approximation of sitting 
position. I said : “Look, kiddo, 
didn’t your mother teach you 
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manners? Be a good boy and 
blow.” 

He stiffened, and his eye- 
lids fiew open. I found myself 
looking into twin caverns. 
Even in my sorry state, the 
sight of Smith’s dark and 
empty eyes made me shiver. 
I said: “I’m Wingate, son. 
What can I do for you?” 

“I don’t know.” He looked 
around the room uncertainly. 
“A fellow named Curtis told 
me to come here, see you 
about something.” 

“Curtis?” Gil Curtis was a 
barrel-chested senior, the 
class clown. It didn’t take a 
slide-rule to determine what 
had happened. It was a Cur- 
tis special, the old left-hand- 
ed monkey wrench, the 
striped paint, the phoney 
errand. Only why ‘the hell 
was Curtis picking on kids? 

Then Smith explained. 
“It’s my first semester here. 
I’ve been transferred from 
Crowley.” 

I pushed aside the No Park- 
ing sign on my bed. "Now I 
gotcha,” I said. “You’re the 
boy prodigy they’ve been 
talking about. Did Curtis 
maybe mention a left-handed 
monkey wrench?” 

“Something like that.” 

“You’re being ribbed, 
Smith. Curtis is Society’s 
Funniest Man. He knew I was 
blacked out here, so he sent 


you up. You wouldn’t have 
an aspirin in that carpetbag?” 

Smith shook his head, and 
his tight lips made his pale 
face look smaller. 

“I don’t see what’s so 
funny,” he said. 

“Neither do I. But no harm 
done.” I looked at him with 
interest. “How old are you. 
Smith?" 

“Thirteen.” 

“You must be a pretty 
bright boy. That oughta make 
you the youngest freshman 
they ever had at Ardmore.” 

“No, it doesn’t.” Smith 
turned towards the door. “I’m 
a senior.” There was more 
than a tinge of superiority in 
his tone. 

I didn’t see Smith for a 
couple of weeks after that, 
until pledging time rolled 
around. We had a typically 
unparliamentary meeting in 
the frat house, and somebody 
mentioned his name as a can- 
didate, half-serious, half- jok- 
ing. Somebody said : 

“You’ll have to admit he’s 
a novelty. And he’s got 
brains. We could use a few 
brains around this dump.” 

“Why’d he leave Crowley 
College?” I asked. “And in 
his senior year?” 

“Dunno. Some kind of 
trouble or other.” 

“Nuts,” Gil Curtis said. 
“We don’t want any runny- 
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nosed kid around here. I say 
no.” 

We put it to a vote, and 
there was a limp raising of 
hands on the issue. For some 
perverse reason, I voted to 
pledge Smith. But I was the 
only one. 

That same afternoon, I had 
the bad fortune to be walk- 
ing in the same direction as 
Gil Curtis. He das loud- 
mouthed and clownish as 
usual as he strolled beside me, 
and when he .spotted the frail 
form of Smith coming in the 
other direction, his eyes lit 
up. 

“Hey, here comes the egg- 
head.” 

“Lay off,” I growled. But it 
was too late ; Curtis put out a 
beefy hand and laid it on 
Smith’s small flat chest, block- 
ing his path. 

“Hey, junior,” he said. 
"How’s the left-handed mon- 
key wrench coming?” 

Smith looked at him with- 
out blinking. “I think I’ve 
found one all right. I’m stay- 
ing at the Ivy House, if you’d 
care to take a look at it.” 

Curtis smothered a guf- 
faw. “Sure, Junior, let’s have 
a peek. You coming, Luke?” 

I said yes, and the three of 
us cut across the campus to- 
wards the auxiliary dormi- 
tory building that had been 


added to the University struc- 
tures with the increased en- 
rollment. Smith had a small, 
bare room on the third floor, 
and it looked even more 
cramped due to a conglomera- 
tion of electronic apparatus 
he had brought with him 
from Crowley. I surveyed the 
confused mass of equipment, 
and recalled hearing that 
Smith was some kind of sci- 
entific prodigy. I was a 
journalism student myself, 
and any gadget more complex 
than an electric razor made 
me want to lie down with a 
cold compress on my head. 

Smith threaded his way 
through the junk, and picked 
up a shiny-new wrench from 
some canvas-covered object in 
the corner. He handed it to 
Curtis, and the buffoon took 
it in his right hand, an un- 
certain sneer on his face. 

“Very funny,” he said, 
hefting the tool. “You’re not 
just a genius, you’re a real 
comedian.” 

“Try it,” the kid said cold- 
ly. He handed Curtis a large 
nut and bolt. “Take this 
apart. If you can.” 

I watched Curtis grab the 
nut-and-bolt from the kid’s 
hand and apply the wrench. 
No matter how he twisted, 
the nut wouldn’t turn. Final- 
ly, he took it off by hand and 
examined the screw-thread. 
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“It’s not the thread,” Smith 
said. “The thread is right- 
handed. It’s the wrench that’s 
left-handed.” 

“A real comedian,” Curtis 
muttered. But no matter how 
he tried, he couldn’t remove 
the nut. His fleshy face began 
to redden, and his neck 
swelled. 

Smith said: “I guess you 
didn’t understand me, Mr. 
Curtis. It’s a left-handed 
monkey wrench. That means 
you have to use your left 
hand.” 

Curtis glared, and switch- 
ed the wrench to his other 
hand. When he applied it to 
the nut, it slipped easily off 
the bolt. He stared at the 
pieces in his hand, cursed, 
and threw everything on the 
bed. Then he stalked out. 

I stayed behind, and watch- 
ed the kid pick up his tool and 
put it away. Then he started 
fooling with his electronic 
set-up. There wasn’t much 
expression on his face, not 
even a small glow of triumph. 
I said : “What kind of a trick 
was that?” 

“Simple,” he shrugged. “I 
just sent an ordinary wrench 
through a Moebius-warp. It 
came back in a left-handed 
molecular arrangement.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

He stopped fussing, and 
turned his dark, empty eyes 

A GOD NAMED SMITH 


in my direction. There was a 
frozen hardness in his face 
that had nothing to do with 
his young age. 

“Why should I kid you?” 
he said tunelessly. 

“No reason.” I shrugged 
and went to the door. Some- 
thing made me turn back and 
say: “I hope you like it here, 
Smith.” 

It’s hard to say whether the 
monkey-wrench episode was 
the beginning of the friend- 
ship between Smith and my- 
self. It was a juiceless rela- 
tionship; Smith wasn’t some- 
body you could warm up to. 
We spent time together after 
class, and once in a while 
we’d go down to the coffee 
shop and talk. That is. Smith 
talked. Not about himself, but 
about the work he was doing, 
his studies, his plans for fu- 
ture research. It didn’t take 
long to get the impression 
that there was contempt in 
Smith’s attitude towards his 
instructors, and I began to 
realize that the student-teach- 
er roles were hopelessly dis- 
jointed. Smith knew more 
about physics, mathematics, 
cosmology, and practically 
every other science than any- 
body on the staff, and there 
was an atmosphere of despair 
among the faculty. 

Before long, I realized that 
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my friendship with Smith 
was costing me the friendship 
of virtually every other stu- 
dent. I guess I was always an 
outgoing kind of personality, 
and it was hard for me to be- 
lieve that I wasn’t wanted in 
any society. But that truth 
was spelled out for me clear- 
ly. Especially when my own 
fraternity brothers sent a 
delegation to tell me my 
status. Curtis was the ring- 
leader and spokesman, and he 
put the case bluntly. Stop 
hanging around Smith, or 
quit the fraternity. I got hot- 
headed at the crude proposi- 
tion, and told them all to per- 
form a freak biological act. 
Then I stormed up to my 
room and packed my bags. 

That was how Smith and I 
got to share a room at Ivy 
House. And that was how I 
discovered the Bible. 

It Avas a Saturday after- 
noon, and Smith had taken 
the train into the city to at- 
tend some scientific sympo- 
sium or other. I Avas in my 
favorite position, horizontal, 
on the bed, having a cozy 
dream about a redhead. I 
woke up around two, and 
drifted around the room with 
the Aague idea of reading a 
book. Usually, I passed up 
the books on Smith’s shelf, 
having little interest in the 


jawbreaker titles that lined 
it. But this time, I looked, and 
with some surprise, spotted a 
dogeared edition of the Old 
Testament. I lifted it out, and 
opened the first cover. There 
was an Ex Libra stamp that 
said: "TO OUR CHAM- 
PION BIBLE STUDENT, 
FROM REV. HARLOW 
MOORE.’’ 

The first page read: “The 
Holy Bible, translated out of 
the original tongues in the 
year of our Lord MDCXI.” 

I flipped the pages of dedi- 
cation to King James. When 
I came to the First Book of 
Moses called Genesis, my eyes 
went wide as I saw the pen- 
cilled corrections on the 
text. Reading Avith Smith’s 
changes, the first paragraph 
read : 

“In the beginning Smith 
created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void; and 
darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the spirit of 
Smith moved upon the face 
of the loaters. And Smith 
said. Let there be light; and 
there ivas light . . .” 

I have to admit it. Atheist 
as I professed to be, the sight 
of that altered page turned 
me cold and fearful. I looked 
out of the window as if ex- 
pecting to see God’s revenge- 
ful lightning crackling over 
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the peaceful campus of Ard- 
more University. The fact 
that Smith had rewritten God 
out of the Bible seemed like 
the ultimate blasphemy, and 
I felt as if my very reading 
of Smith’s revisions had en- 
tangled me inextricably with 
Smith’s own brand of damna- 
tion. 

“And Smith said, Let there 
be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it di- 
vide the tvaters from the 
waters. And Smith made the 
firmament . . .” 

I closed the book and put 
it back on the shelf. Then I 
hurried back to the bed and 
sat down. 

Was it some kind of prank? 
I shook my head. If anything, 
Smith was humorless. Per- 
haps it was some kind of 
twisted vengeance Smith was 
taking upon the world; may- 
be it was a simple case of 
childish rebellion over a re- 
stricted childhood. Maybe he’d 
been tormented by fanatical 
parents, driven into a relig- 
ious scholasticism which he 
had secretly hated. The ex- 
planation seemed logical, but 
I couldn’t let it go at that. I 
had to know more. 

So I asked Smith. 

He returned from the city 
at eight that evening, his 
small face showing that pe- 


culiar exhaltation that ani 
scientific conversation pro- 
duced in him. When I made 
a casual reference to the al- 
tered Bible, his features froze 
again. 

“Don’t mess with my 
things, Luke. I’ve asked you 
before.” 

I displayed some of my fa- 
mous temper, and slammed 
out of the room. 

I spent a couple of hours 
getting solitary drunk. When 
I returned to Ivy House, I 
was singing a hymn at the top 
of my lungs. Nobody heard it; 
the students were all at frat 
parties or in town. Nobody 
but Smith. 

He said : “Luke, I want to 
show you something.” 

“Show me what?” 

“Something to do with th.at 
Bible you saw. I’ve thought 
about showing you for some- 
time, but I didn’t know if you 
could keep the secret.” 

“Say, listen — ” I said 
thickly. 

“Never mind. Just look at 
this.” 

He walked to the corner of 
the room, towards the large 
object that remained covered 
by canvas. He whipped off 
the concealing cloth, and I 
saw that the object under- 
neath was a tall cabinet 
about the height of a man, 
and four feet wide, the top 
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half glass-enclosed, the bot- 
tom half studded with dials 
and switches. 

"What’s that?” I said, 
“l/ooks like some kinda cof- 
fin—” 

"Just the reverse,” Smith 
said. “Things are born here, 
not buried. Would you like to 
see it work?” 

I shuffled up to it and 
pressed my nose against the 
glass. “Don’t see nothin’. 
What’s it do?” 

Smith started to fool with 
the controls. The thing emit- 
ted a low-pitched whine. 
Otherwise, nothing hap- 
pened. 

“The glass encloses a group 
of noncondensible gases,” 
Smith said. “Like hydrogen, 
and helium. There are dust 
particles, too, like water, iron 
oxides, ice crystals, silicon 
compounds. You can’t see 
them now, but they’re there, 
just as they might form with- 
in the rotating envelope of 
the sun. This device is acti- 
vating those gases and par- 
ticles at enormous speed, 
causing them to collide. 
They’re being mutually ex- 
ploded by each other, but are 
also becoming imbedded with 
each other’s mass. Within a 
few minutes, you’ll see them 
aggp'egate until the mass is 
visible to the naked eye.” 

My naked eye wasn’t see- 


ing so well, but I continued 
to peer through the glass. 
After five minutes, I thought 
I could see the pinpoint of 
something in the center of 
the cabinet. I blinked at it, 
and saw it grow larger. Be- 
fore another ten minutes had 
gone by, I saw the pinpoint 
enlarge into a ball almost an 
eighth of an inch in circum- 
ference. 

“What the hell is it?” I 
said. 

“It’s a world,” Smith an- 
swered. 

“A what?” 

“A small planet. A very 
small planet, created out of 
an artificial cosmos. Right 
now, its heat intensity is al- 
most great enough to shatter 
the retaining glass. So we’ll 
have to start the cooling 
process.” 

He tugged at a switch on 
the panel, and I saw his small 
face go white. 

“What's wrong?” 

“The refrigeration switch 
is jammed. Something’s 
wrong.” 

“Can’t you fix it?” 

“There isn’t any time — ” 

I put my hand over his 
small fingers and tried to 
help, but even our combined 
strengths didn’t do any good. 
I suddenly realized that 
Smith’s anxiety was serious; 
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I’d never seen so much emo- 
tion on his face. 

“Still growing,” I said, 
looking into the cabinet. I put 
my hand on the glass and 
yanked it away. “Ouch! The 
damned thing is hot.” 

“We’ll have to do some- 
thing!” Smith’s eyes were 
wild. Right then, he seemed 
like nothing more than a 
frightened kid. “If we don’t 
stop the process — ” 

“Hey ! Is this thing danger- 
ous?” 

“Get out of here!” Smith 
screamed at me. “Warn them ! 
Get them out of the build- 
ing!” 

I hesitated. “There’s no- 
body in the building. Just 
us.” 

“Then get out of here, 
Luke! There isn’t much 
time — ” 

I took one look at the cab- 
inet glass, and saw it begin 
to glow ugly white. “How 
about you?” 

“I’ve got to try—” 

“Nuts to that,” I said, and 
put my arms around Smith’s 
narrow waist, yanking him 
off the controls. He began to 
kick at me, screaming shrilly, 
while I tried to drag him to- 
wards the door. There was a 
hum in the cabinet that seem- 
ed to be coming from the ex- 
panding, spinning speck 
inside the glass, and I could 


actually feel the room groov- 
ing warmer. 

“Let me down!” he scream- 
ed. “Let me down, Luke!” 

“Sorry, pal.” There was 
unusual strength in his 
scrawny frame, and I remem- 
bered something I’d learned 
in swimming class. I cocked 
my right arm and let go a 
short, snappy punch to the 
kid’s chin. He sagged uncon- 
scious into my arms, and I 
hoisted his light body over my 
shoulder. Then, with one 
backward look at the menac- 
ingly gloAving gadget in the 
room, I headed out the door 
and down the stairs. 

I -was halfway across the 
campus when Ivy House was 
destroyed, in a shattering ex- 
plosion that knocked out win- 
dows in the village twelve 
miles away. 

The story of Smith’s expul- 
sion from Ardmore Univer- 
sity is well known, and 
there’s nothing I can add that 
can’t be found in the news- 
paper accounts. The featui'e 
writers really had a field day 
with the item, no matter how 
hard the Ardmore faculty 
tried to put a clamp on the 
details. It was one of the 
standard silly season stories 
newsmen rely on: the scien- 
tist fooling around his home- 
made laboratory and blowing 
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up the building. It was good 
for a chuckle on a lazy Sun- 
day afternoon, and it sei*ved 
to confirm the popular notion 
tliat scientists, as a class, 
\\'ere a pretty dunder headed 
lot. 

It was on the day of 
Smith’s departure from the 
Ardmore railway station 
that I first learned any facts 
concerning Smith’s child- 
hood. I helped him carry his 
bags to the train, but the 
6:42 arrived late, and we got 
to talking. 

His father had died when 
he was three, and his mother 
had been a solid. God-fearing 
woman who was frightened 
by her son’s precocious abili- 
ties, and thought that a heavy 
dose of religious training 
would perhaps balance his 
intense interest in the sci- 
ences. His only contribution 
to that training had been his 
astonishing feat of learning 
the Bible, Old Testament and 
New, by rote, word for word. 
Thus the awai'd from Rever- 
end Harlow Moore. Then his 
mother had been killed in an 
air crash, and an uncle 
named Howard Cherney had 
been appointed Smith’s 
guardian. Cherney had no 
qualms about Smith’s genius; 
he immediately arranged for 
his formal education, and 
witnessed Smith’s incredible 


progress through every 
school grade, leading to his 
enrollment, at the age of ten, 
in Crowley College. 

Smith stopped reminiscing 
at this point, as if reluctant 
to reveal the reason why he 
had transferred to Ardmore 
in his senior year. But it was 
obvious that he had run into 
similar troubles at Crowley. 

When the train pulled in. 
Smith turned to me and said ; 

“I haven’t thanked you, 
Luke. I want to now.” 

“What for?” 

“For my life, of course. My 
life is very important to me. 
Important to you, too, for 
that matter.” 

I gagged a little at that 
speech, but swallowed hard 
and stuck out my hand. 

“Lots of luck, kid,” I said. 
“And take it easy on the 
world-building.” 

“I’ll know better next 
time,” Smith said. 

He got on the train, a 
pathetic and fragile little fig- 
ure, toting a bag too heavy 
for him. I didn’t see him 
again for six years, and 
when I did, he was well on 
his way to becoming Smith, 
the God. 

On graduation from the 
University, I talked my way 
into a cub’s job on the Times- 
Express. It was a nice little 
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plum, and there were forty 
guys in my graduating class 
that were keening for the op- 
portunity. I must admit that 
1 used my association with 
Smith to develop the lead. My 
first contribution was a series 
of articles about Smith, that 
rapidly developed into a popu- 
lar series concerning other 
“wild-eyed” scientists. I 
knew I was feeding a myth, 
but my conscience didn’t 
trouble me. I was a reporter; 
that was all that mattered. 

After a while, the series 
ran its course, and I settled 
down into the real drudgery 
of newspaper work. It was 
three years before I could call 
myself a full-fledged report- 
er, and even then my assign- 
ments were on the minor side. 
1 didn’t earn a byline until 
my fifth year on the job, but 
when I did, you can be sure 
my circle of friends knew all 
about it. 

Among those friends was 
Evelyn. 

Evelyn was a fresh-faced 
kid only a couple of years my 
junior, and sassy as they 
come. Young as she was, Eve- 
lyn was already an accom- 
plished actress, with two fat 
stage roles behind her. I 
guess I was attracted by the 
facts of her success more 
than her beauty; that came 
later. She had a lovely, imp- 
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ish face, wore her golden 
hair mannishly short, and 
had a star-quality in her 
eyes, a brightness that made 
heads turn in the street. I 
think Evelyn knew that I 
wasn’t such a big-shot jour- 
nalist as I pretended to be, 
but she also didn’t care. 

It was Evelyn who brought 
Smith back into my life, quite 
accidentally. I had been dat- 
ing her casually, so had no 
real reason to take offense at 
meeting her with somebody 
else draped on her arm. But 
somehow, my temper got 
triggered when I saw her 
strolling into a restaurant 
with a man more than twice 
her age. 

I called on her the next 
day, and began to ask ques- 
tions. 

“None of your business,” 
she said, curling up on the 
sofa and looking mischiev- 
ous. “I like older men. They 
have an air.” 

“They have an air, all 
right. And it smells like 
money. I’ll bet.” 

“At least they’re honest. 
They don’t pretend to be 
what they’re not. Howard 
doesn’t, anyway.” 

“Howard who?” 

“Howard Cherney, the man 
you saw last night. He’s real- 
ly very nice.” 

“And rich?" 
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“And rich. He’s some kind 
of patent attorney, I think. 
From what he told me, he’s 
worth something like eight- 
een or twenty million dol- 
lars.” 

I frowned at her. “I didn’t 
think you were the type.” 

“Oh, don’t be so moral. 
Can’t I like a rich man?” 

“Sure, but — hey, wait a 
minute. This guy’s name is 
familiar.” I chewed on my lip 
and tried to jog my memory. 
Finally, I came up with : 
“Smith. That’s where I heard 
it.” 

“You mean that creepy col- 
lege chum of yours?” 

“He had an uncle named 
Howard Chezmey. He became 
his guardian when Smith’s 
mother died. The thing fits. 
Maybe the patents he’s 
attorneying for are Smith’s 
patents. Maybe my friend 
Smith is a millionaire now, 
too.” 

“How delightful,” Evelyn 
said. “You must introduce 
me.” 

That was the beginning of 
my new relationship with 
Smith. Evelyn got the facts 
from her rich boy friend, and 
sure enough, he tuimed out to 
be Smith’s guardian, a man 
who had made a fortune on 
Smith’s electi'onic genius. He 
told her that his nephew was 


living in seclusion in a sub- 
urb called Harmel. I found 
out whei’e and wrote Smith a 
letter. His i-eply read: 

Dear Luke, 

Will expect you on the 7th, 
at 2:30. 

Smith 

I expected to find some- 
thing palatial, but Smith’s 
address in Harmel turned out 
to be nothing more than a 
huge, poorly-renovated barn. 
When I knocked on the door. 
Smith himself answered. I 
had no trouble recognizing 
him. He had gi'own upwards 
and outwards in six years, 
but his face still had its sad, 
boyish expi’ession, and his 
eyes when they turned on me 
where dual caverns of dis- 
turbing darkness. He looked 
tired, yet somehow elated, in- 
spired by a hidden power. 

Our fii’st greeting Avas 
hesitant, and slightly embar- 
rassed. We didn’t even shake 
hands. Smith led me inside 
the place, and I smelled an 
accumulation of du.st and 
grime and ozone that wasn’t 
pleasant on the nostrils. 

“I’ve been working,” he 
said, wiping his hands on his 
trousers.” 

“Undez’stand you’ve done 
pretty well. Smith.” 

“I’ve done very well. I’m 
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almost ready for it now. An- 
other two or three yeai's — ” 

“I meant your inventions. 
Evelyn, the girl I wrote you 
about, she says your uncle’s 
loaded. I guessed that you 
must be fairly well off, too.” 

“Toys,” Smith said grimly. 
“The only reason I bothered 
with the inventions was to get 
money for equipment. It’s a 
costly business; you have no 
idea.” He looked at me sharp- 
ly. “How much money does 
my uncle have?” 

It was a strange question, 
but I answered it. “I dunno. 
Evelyn says eighteen or 
twenty million. Don’t you 
know?” 

“No. I haven’t kept track 
of the finances; I’ve been too 
busy. But I suppose I’ll have 
to start thinking about 
money soon. I’ll be needing a 
great deal.” 

“What for?” 

He moved his lips in what 
passed for a Smith-smile. 
“You should know, Luke. 
You saw the original model.” 

Then I remembered the 
glass-enclosed cabinet, and 
the tiny ball of growing mat- 
ter, and the dreadful moment 
at the refrigeration switch. I 
heard the terrible whine of 
the device in the soundbox of 
my memory, and then the 
deafening roar of the explo- 
sion . . . 


“You’re kidding,” I said 
feebly. “You’re not still mess- 
ing around with that world- 
building machine?” 

“Not messing around. Con- 
centrating.” 

He walked to a door that 
led to the basement stairs. 

“Come have a look,” Smith 
said. 

We went down the .steps, 
and I halted half-way down 
to clutch the rail in amaze- 
ment. Virtually the entire 
basement floor was occupied 
by a cabinet much like the 
one Smith had demonstrated 
to me at Ardmore. But it was 
wider; easily forty feet 
aci*oss, and some ten feet 
high. 'The bang of gauges and 
switches on the control panel 
were multiplied in the dozens. 

I descended the rest of the 
stairs slowly, recalling the 
holocaust caused by the fii’st 
device, and not wanting to 
speculate on the destructive 
possibilities of this one. 

“Don’t worry,” Smith 
chuckled dryly. “A simple 
mechanical failure can’t oc- 
cur again. The machine is 
controlled by a servo-mech- 
anism that’s self-correcting. 
Would you like a demonstra- 
tion?” 

“No!” 

“That’s just as well,” Smith 
said, and I sighed. “I’ve been 
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putting the machine through 
a number of experiments to- 
day; I’d just as soon let it 
rest. Basically, the same prin- 
ciples are applied as the model 
you saw at Ardmore, although 
r\^e made some important 
improvements. I’ve learned 
enough since tlien to create 
not only worlds, but actually 
worlds with their own satel- 
lites, and in any orbital 
relationship I choose. My 
problems with the world-ma- 
chine are just about ended, 
Lulce. But I have a far more 
difficult project underway 
now — and I suppose I’m 
ready to concede failure.” 

“Failure?” I said. “That 
doesn’t sound like you. 
Smith. What could you fail 
with?” 

There was a tubular metal 
chair facing the machine. 
Smith sat in it, wearily. 

“Life,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Oh, not simple cellular 
life. I solved that particular 
problem two years ago, creat- 
ed a crystal grouping that 
was bio-chemically assimil- 
able. I trust you won’t men- 
tion this to anyone; I’m not 
interested in that kind of 
publicity. But that’s the fact : 
I’ve created laboratory life. 
The problem is to evolve it 
into something more than ac- 
tivated slime.” 


“I’m sorry,” I said. "You’re 
more unintelligible to me than 
ever. Smith. I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

Smith pushed himself out 
of the chair and walked to the 
other side of the basement. 
He wheeled over an ebony- 
black cabinet with a high- 
powered microscope on its 
top surface. 

“This will make it clear,” 
he said. “One of my manu- 
factured worlds is inside this 
cabinet; the microscope is 
focused to give you a good 
picture of its terrain — and its 
inhabitants.” 

“Inhabitants?” 

“See for yourself.” 

I went to the microscope 
and put my eyes to the twin 
lenses. Smith made some ad- 
justments for my focal 
range, and I looked at his 
manmade world. 

It was a rocky, pitted, un- 
lovely world. There were 
deep grooves and cavities and 
blemishes on its surface. It 
was arid and devoid of green- 
ery. 

Then I saw the thing com- 
ing out of a crevice. 

It was sluggish, uncertain 
of its movements. It crawled 
with a clumsy locomotion of 
its gelatinous body, and 
seemed to be getting no- 
where. It was colorless, and 
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almost transparent, and com- 
pletely revolting. 

"Ugh!” I pulled my eyes 
away and looked at Smith in 
disgust. “What the hell was 
that?” 

“A Smith-creature,” Smith 
said wryly, perhaps even 
with amusement. “Nothing 
I’m proud of, you can be sure 
of that. But a Smith-creature 
nevertheless, created by 
Smith, nurtured by Smith, 
kept alive or made dead by 
Smith. But unfortunately, 
without the sense or intelli- 
gence to worship Smith, or 
make Smith proud of his ac- 
complishment.” 

I didn’t like what he was 
saying, and I began to move 
back towards the staii'way. 

“Don’t be horrified,” he 
said. "My meager effort isn’t 
even worth that. It’s made me 
realize that there is a limit to 
what I can do, in the time I 
want to do it. So I’m through 
with creating life, Luke. The 
project can’t afford to wait so 
long.” 

“What project?” 

Smith bent down and 
peered into the microscope. 
Then he sighed, and opened a 
panel in the side of the cab- 
inet. There were four simple 
dials. He turned one of them, 
and looked into the lens once 
more. 

“Farewell,” he said softly. 


“What have you done?” 

“Smith giveth,” he said, 
“and Smith taketh away ...” 

“You’ve killed it?” 

“With simple heat. Like 
fire from heaven.” 

“You’re crazy!” 

I bit down hard on my lip 
as the words came out of my 
mouth. It was a thought I’d 
never permitted my own 
mind to have, and a thought 
I meant never to express to 
anyone — especially Smith. 

But he didn’t take offense. 
He said: “At times, a little 
madness is an asset. Just a 
little. But let’s go upstairs 
and have coffee, Luke. We’ve 
got a lot to talk about.” He 
turned and led the way. 

We had coffee, and Smith 
and I sat around for an hour 
in the dim room upstairs, 
talking about our college 
days. I began to relax, until 
Smith put down his cup and 
said : 

“I’m going to create a 
world, Luke.” 

“What?” 

“A better world. A world 
without fault, and a world 
without end. A world where 
Nature is subseiwient to 
Man, and Man subservient to 
God. A world where beauty 
and perfection are more im- 
portant than hate and lust. A 
world where Man can live in 
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peace and harmony and 
eternal truth.” 

I stared at him. The pat 
little speech had come out of 
him without emotion. I had 
the impression that this, too, 
■was something learned by 
j ote, the way Smith knew the 
Bible. 

‘‘Are you serious?” I said. 

“Deadly serious. Within 
t-wo years or three, I’m going 
out into space and add an- 
other planet to this solar sys- 
tem of ours. The problems are 
v«ust, but not insurmountable. 
I had hoped to evolve my own 
breed of life for this planet, 
create my own kind of homo 
sapiens by artificial evolution. 
I know now that this was 
only childish dreaming. 
Worlds are far easier to 
crtate than Man. Man calls 
for time; I don’t have that 
kind of time at my disposal.” 

1 didn’t know what to say. 

“Fve calculated carefully,” 
Smith went on. “I’ve worked 
on nothing else since leaving 
Ardmore. Now I’m almost 
ready to begin.” He frowned 
suddenly. “Money,” he said. 

“Money?” 

“You’re right; I’ll need a 
great deal of it, an enormous 
amount. You say Howard has 
eighteen million?” 

“That’s what I hear.” 

“It’ll do for a start. Do you 


have any connections in the 
stock market, Luke?” 

“No. Unless you count 
Briggs, the financial editor of 
the paper.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I can 
learn what I don’t know. My 
problem will be to develop a 
trading system which will 
give me the funds I need 
without crippling the national 
economy. I don’t want to in- 
augurate Smith’s world by 
having a planetary enemy.” 

“Now, look,” I said weakly, 
annoyed at this last expres- 
sion of ego. But Smith 
wouldn’t be interrupted. He 
fixed his eyes on my face and 
asked : 

“What do you say, Luke? 
Will you join me in this en- 
terprise?” 

“What’s that?” 

“I want you to join me, 
help me. I know it’s a great 
deal to ask; I’m sure your 
journalism career is impor- 
tant to you. But I want you 
on Smith’s World, Luke. I 
want you to be by my side 
when I create it, people it, 
manage its affairs, bring it to 
a state of glory this silly 
globe of ours will never see.” 

It took me awhile before I 
could muster up the right 
words to refuse Smith’s offer. 

“You’re being foolish, 
Luke. I’m serious about this 
world I’m going to create. 
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You know me; I mean to do 
what I say. I’m offering you 
the opportunity to be my 
principal assistant. To be — ” 
He paused, and his eyes stop- 
ped seeing me. “To be God’s 
right hand.” 

I turned my back and went 
to the stairs. 

“Don’t decide hastily,” 
Smith said. “If the scientific 
or spiritual aspects of my 
plan don’t interest you, per- 
haps the materialistic will. If 
it’s money you’re interested 
in, I can make you the rich- 
est man of Smith’s World, 
Luke. Women? You’ll never 
have such opportunities on 
Earth as I plan to provide on 
my planet — ” 

“Cut it out,” I said. “I 
don’t want to hear any more 
about it. Smith. I suppose you 
know what you’re doing, and 
I don’t doulot that you will. 
But let’s get this clear. I like 
the world under my feet right 
now. I don’t want any other. 
And don’t forget. Smith. I’m 
the old atheist, remember. I 
don’t believe in God ; not even 
your kind.” 

His face changed slowly, 
but it changed. For a moment, 
he was almost pouting, like a 
thwarted child. Then he was 
the Smith I knew : frozen- 
faced, sufficient unto himself. 

“We’ll see,” he said quietly. 
“There’s still time, Luke. 


Maybe you’ll change your 
mind.” 

Six months went by before 
I knew definitely that Smith’s 
plans were beyond the dream- 
ing phase. The realization 
came when Lou Briggs, the 
Times-Express financial edi- 
tor, called me into his office 
and offered me a chair. ' 

I was flattered. The Times- 
Express was an important 
business paper, and its finan- 
cial chief a man of conse- 
quence. 

“You know Smith?” he 
asked. Briggs was a small, 
sallow-skinned man with bad 
teeth. He looked worried. 

“Yes, I know him. W’hy?” 

“Been following the Wall 
Street news?” 

“Not particularly. Any- 
thing happening?” 

Briggs grunted. “Your 
friend’s decided to take a flyer 
on the market. He didn’t do 
so well at first; dropped al- 
most a million dollars in two 
days of trading. We didn’t 
play up the story; some of 
our friends on the Exchange 
don’t like that kind of pub- 
licity.” 

“So what?” 

“Well, he’s been doing bet- 
ter. He’s recouped his losses, 
and he’s been gathering 
strength ever since. From 
what I hear, he’s displaying 
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the shrewdest trading sense 
since the days of the old Wall 
Street barons. The talk on 
the street is — ” Briggs began 
to woriy his lower lip. “He’s 
out for a killing. Maybe the 
biggest in the history of the 
market. If his luck holds 
out — ” 

“What are you telling me, 
Mr. Briggs?” 

“If this madman continues 
successfully, he’ll cause a 
panic. There’ll be millions 
last. It’s crazy to think that 
he'll succeed ; the law of aver- 
ages is against him; he’s 
violating every sound law of 
finance — ” 

I couldn’t prevent the 
snicker. “If I know Smith, 
Mr. Briggs, he’s got the law 
on his side.” 

“Then you think he can do 
it?” 

“I don’t know anything 
about the stock market. But 
I do know that Smith’s a 
genius. If he wants something 
bad enough, he’ll get it.” 

Brigg’s yellow face got 
paler. “I’ve invested myself,” 
he said. “Invested heavily. 
He can ruin me . . .” 

I stood up. “Is that all, Mr. 
Briggs?” 

“Maybe you can talk to 
him. He’s your friend — ” 

“Sorry. He’s not the kind 
to take advice.” 
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“Gk>ddam him!” Briggs hit 
the desk with his fist. “What 
he’s doing is immoral — ille- 
gal! We’ll get the SEC on 
him ! He can’t do this 
thing — ” 

I walked out of the office, 
and my hands were so un- 
steady that I shoved them 
into my pocket. Then I sat at 
my desk and thought about 
Smith, and the more I 
thought, the more depressed 
I became. I was glad when 
the phone rang half an hour 
later, especially when I rec- 
ognized the voice of Evelyn 
Armour. 

“Hi, Sara Bernhardt,” I 
said. “I was thinking about 
calling you. Doing anything 
tonight, or did your sugar 
daddy run out of glucose?” 

“Luke—” 

The choked quality in her 
voice took the flippancy out 
of mine. “What’s wrong, 
kid?” 

“It’s Howard. Howard 
Cherney.” 

“What about him?” 

“He — he was supposed to 
call for me tonight. But I 
changed my mind, I didn’t 
want to see him. I called his 
office a while ago, and found 
out what happened . . . Luke, 
please come see me.” 

“I don’t quite understand, 
sweetie? What’s the matter 
with Cherney?” 
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“He’s dead. He shot him- 
self. Something to do with the 
stock market. I didn’t think 
people did that sort of thing 
anymore — ” 

“Look,” I said quickly. 
“Hang up the phone and stay 
right where you are. I’ll come 
over as fast as I can.” 

I found Evelyn huddled 
into tlie corner of her sofa 
when I arrived, looking pale 
and helpless. All the shiny, 
theatrical brightness was 
gone from her appearance, 
but somehow, that made me 
like her all the more. Sudden- 
ly, she looked not only 
available, but human and de- 
sirable. Before we spoke, I 
took her in my arms. We 
didn’t talk about Howard 
Cherney’s suicide for almost 
an hour. We found other 
things to talk about. 

I knew that Smith’s inva- 
sion of the Stock Exchange 
was part of his master plan 
for what he called Smith’s 
World, and I knew that he 
had been callous enough to 
put a down payment on that 
plan with the life of his own 
uncle. But now Smith and his 
ambitions didn’t seem very 
important to me, not in com- 
parison with the discovery I 
made that afternoon in Eve- 
lyn’s apartment. My colleg- 
iate, sneering attitude about 


love had been radically 
altered in a matter of min- 
utes, and nothing in the 
universe seemed half so im- 
portant to me as Evelyn. 

We began talking about 
marriage at once, I began to 
make plans for setting th<i 
newspaper world on its ear. 
I had a purpose and direction 
in my life suddenly, and I 
guess, in my own way, I was 
as dedicated as Smith was in 
his. 

That’s why the letter hurt 
so much, the letter that lay 
on my mail stack just two 
months after the Smith Panic 
in Wall Street. 

It ■was short and to the 
point : 

We are sorry to inform you 
that your services are no 
longer required. 

H. Culver, Pres. 

Times-Express 

I went raging into the of- 
fices of the city editor with 
the letter, but all I got was a 
shrug. That afternoon, I spent 
four hours on the telephone, 
calling up every friend or ac- 
quaintance I had in the 
business, rooting out job in- 
formation. None were par- 
ticularly helpful, so I decided 
to make the rounds in person. 

I saw the employment man- 
ager of eveiy newspaper in 
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the city. Without exception, 
they pleaded “no openings.” 

Evelyn was understanding. 
She suggested I try some 
out-of-town papers, and I 
followed her advice for the 
next two months. In all, 
thirty-four papers on the 
east coast, six on the west, 
and five in the middle states 
of the country told me the 
same story. 

No openings. 

It took me almost four 
months, until the year had 
ended, to realize what had 
happened to me. It wasn't 
slack season in the newspaper 
game. It wasn’t my lack of 
ability or experience. It was 
much simpler than that. 
Somehow, for some reason, 
I’d been blackballed, marked 
lousy, struck off the lists. 

“Smith,” Evelyn said one 
night. 

“What’s that?” 

“Remember what you told 
me, Luke? About the offer he 
made you ? Do you suppose he 
had anything to do with your 
not getting work? He’s prac- 
tically a billionaire now. He 
could apply a lot of pres- 
sure . . .” 

I denied her idea at first. 
Then I thought it over, and 
began to wonder. I sat down 
and drafted a blunt letter to 
Smith, putting the question in 
clear tenns. 


A day later, I got a clear 
reply, in the form of a tele- 
gram beneath my door. 

It read: 

YOU ARE CORRECT. HOW- 
EVER GREAT EMPLOY- 
M E N T OPPORTUNITY 
AWAITS YOU IMMEDI- 
ATELY. SALARY ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS A YEAR. REPLY 
AT ONCE IF INTEREST- 
ED. 

SMITH 

I showed Evelyn the tele- 
gram, and to my surprise, she 
began to laugh. 

“What is it? What’s so 
funny?” 

“You are!” she said. 
“You’re dying to take this 
job with Smith, aren’t you? 
You’ve always wanted to take 
it, really. I can tell from the 
way you talk about him. 
You’re Smith’s greatest ad- 
mirer and you hate to admit 
it. You’re not fighting Smith, 
Luke. You’re fighting your- 
self.” 

I crumpled the telegram 
into a ball. 

“Maybe you’re right. A 
hundred grand a year can’t 
be sneezed at. I couldn’t 
make that much in ten years 
on the paper. With a salai’y 
like that, we wouldn’t have to 
wait any more, would we? 
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There wouldn’t be any 
need — ” 

“No,” Evelyn said. She 
came close to me, 

“I’ll call Smith.” 

“Tomorrow,” Evelyn said. 

I was the first employee of 
Smith, Inc. to move into the 
87-storey Smith Building 
that had been erected in 
Flushing Meadows, New 
York. 

I suppose no building ever 
erected on this Earth has 
caused so much controversy 
as the Smith Building, with 
the possible exception of the 
Tower of Babel. Architects 
were enraged by its outland- 
ish size and freak construc- 
tion, at the way its curved 
surfaces twisted back into it- 
self with all the hellish 
cunning of a Klein bottle. 
Economists were infuriated 
at the sudden drain of man- 
power it caused. Smith hired 
eight thousand clerical and 
stenographic workers in the 
first three months of the 
building’s operation ; almost 
four hundred of the nation’s 
best programmers to handle 
his giant computers ; three 
thousand engineers ; six thou- 
sand scientists in every con- 
ceivable field ; thousands of 
other skilled workers in as- 
sorted pursuits of industry. 
But undoubtedly, the most 


controversial aspect of the 
Smith Building was its func- 
tion as a recruiting center for 
the superior race of Man that 
would inhabit Smith’s World. 

I still remember the first 
announcement ad prepared by 
Smith to introduce his re- 
cruiting drive. Many others 
followed, and a barrage of 
publicity that blanketed every 
form of Communications. But 
that first ad is indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind. 

WANTED 

One Million Superior Men 
and Women 

If you believe you have supe- 
rior and/or mental capabili- 
ties, and are interested in 
joining other men and ivomen 
of your caliber in the most 
important enterprise of hu- 
man history, you are invited 
to write for full details con- 
cerning the establishment of 
a new planetary home for the 
human race. This is an un- 
precedented opportunity to 
begin life anew on a better 
world: a world without fault 
and without end, ivhere Na- 
ture is subservient to Man, 
and Man subservient to God; 
where beauty and perfection 
are more important than hate 
or lust; where Man can live 
in peace and harmony and 
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eternal Truth, Send complete 
details about yourself to 
SMITH, INC. 

Flushing Meadows, Neiv York 

It’s hard to say whether the 
hrst national reaction to the 
Smith - advertisement was 
shoclc, rage, laughter, or puz- 
zlement — probably a combin- 
ation of all. But whatever 
emotions Smith’s recruiting 
di’ive provoked, it also pro- 
duced replies. Replies by the 
tliousands, and then replies by 
the millions. In three months, 
twenty-five million letters in 
all poured into Flushing 
M(?adows, causing a major 
crisis for the local postal au- 
thfirities, and necessitating an 
additional clerical staff at the 
Smith Building of almost five 
hundred. 

Smith was overjoyed at the 
resijonse, but his happiness 
was short-lived. The first 
eliminations of the letters left 
only twelve million. The first 
interview of candidates elim- 
inated another three million. 
Then the testing procedure 
began, and it became appar- 
ent that the Smith-standards, 
as personally set by Smith, 
were far too demanding to 
produce the One Million Su- 
perior Men and Women the 
advertisement requested. 

I had seen wholesale test- 


ing procedures before, but 
never on a scale like this. 
There were rugged medical 
examinations, physical tests 
so exhausting that they ac- 
tually broke the health of 
many candidates, mental 
tests that were severe enough 
to cause breakdowns among 
even the most intelligent and 
stable. 

Nine million people in all, 
motivated by the Smith-prom- 
ises of Nirvana in their 
lifetime, submitted them- 
selves to the grueling exam- 
inations. 

After almost a year of test- 
ing, only sixty thousand can- 
didates were marked “AC- 
CEPTABLE” by the Smith- 
standards. 

As for myself, I was given 
the title of Assistant to the 
President, paid regularly, 
awarded the deference my 
title conunanded, stationed in 
a six-window office the size of 
a small railroad terminal, 
and given nothing to do. 

It wasn’t long before I 
realized that my function in 
the organization was prac- 
tically non-existent. I had no 
talents that could be applied 
to either the formation of the 
plans for Smith’s World, or 
the testing of candidates. My 
journalistic abilities had no 
place in Smith’s schemes. 
Once, when I suggested that 
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his World would require an 
historian, he nodded assent 
and had me recruit a staff of 
five of the country’s most re- 
spected historic writers, and 
merely laughed dryly when I 
suggested that I become a 
member of their team. 

“You do what you’re do- 
ing,’’ Smith told me. “We can 
hire all the specialists we 
need.’’ 

The answer depressed me, 
but I didn’t argue. I knew 
that what I was “doing’’ was 
nothing at all, that my place 
in Smith’s plan was to serve 
as his paid companion, errand 
boy, confidant, friend. If I 
dwelt on the thought, it 
would torment me. So I didn’t 
think about it. I reported to 
work every day, shuffled 
meaningless papers on my 
desk, read a little, wrote a 
little, inspected the various 
operations of the building, 
and waited eagerly for pay- 
day. I convinced myself that 
what I was doing was justi- 
fied: I was making money, 
and saving it towards the day 
when I could give Evelyn the 
secure life she was entitled 
to. When we had that secu- 
i-ity, I would leave this empty, 
purposeless job, leave Smith 
and his egotistical designs, 
re-join the human race and 
live the life that Evelyn and 
I wanted to live. 


That was how I rational- 
ized my life. Yet even as I 
argued with myself over its 
logic, I knew that I was be- 
coming corrupted in Smith’s 
service, that this easy life and 
its lush rewards were having 
a drugging effect upon my 
will. 

Evelyn knew it, too. And 
one day, she told me her 
viewpoint in teiTns that left 
me no choice. 

“I want you to quit,’’ she 
said. “For your own sake, 
Luke. I want you to leave 
Smith.’’ 

I tried to laugh off her 
words. 

“I’m serious. I was wrong 
to tell you to take this job, 
Luke. I — I didn’t know what 
kind of monster he really 
was. He’s sapping your 
strength. He’s making you 
into some kind of jackal — ’’ 

I said: “Let’s be realistic, 
sweetie. In another year or 
so, he’ll have that manufac- 
tured w'orld of his ready to 
be launched. Then the Avhoki 
enterprise will be ended as far 
as we’re concerned. We can 
take our money and live a 
little.” 

“Do you really believe that? 
What makes you think yo'ti 
won’t have to go to Smith’s 
World, too, Luke? He’s so de- 
pendent on you — ” 
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I laughed again. “Depen- 
dent on me? You don’t know 
Smith. He’s not dependent on 
anybody. Since when does 
God need a friend?” 

“I tell you he is! In some 
kind of crazy way, Smith 
needs you. He won’t let you 
go ! But I need you, too, Luke. 
Don’t you see what will hap- 
pen? It’s going to end up in 
a contest, a rivalry. And I 
have a feeling Smith will 
win. He always wins.” 

I put my anns around her. 
“You don’t know what you’re 
saying. Nothing could make 
me lose you, Evelyn. Nothing 
in the universe.” 

“Don’t.” She broke away 
from me. “I mean it, Luke. 
Quit now, or you’ll never quit. 
Quit now, or — ” She turned 
away from my eyes. “Or 
we’re through.” 

“Evelyn!” 

“That’s how I feel, Luke! 
I’d rather lose you now than 
later. It would be easier for 
both of us. That’s all I have 
to say. No more talk will 
help. You . must make a 
choice.” 

The next day, I sent my 
letter of resignation to the 
head office. I didn’t show up 
at the Smith Building. I told 
myself that I wouldn’t take 
the risk of having Smith’s 
arguments sway my decision, 
but I also knew that I was 


simply afraid to face Smith 
in this hour. 

That night, I received a 
telegram. 

ACCEPT YOUR RESIGNA- 
TION WITH GREAT RE- 
LUCTANCE. HOWEVER 
IMPLORE YOU TO PER- 
FORM ONE LAST IMPOR- 
TANT ERRAND FOR ME. 
PLEASE VISIT DR. MAR- 
TIN CORCORAN AT SALO 
LABORATORIES SAN 
FRANCISCO AND DO 
WHAT YOU CAN TO EN- 
LIST HIS INTEREST IN 
OUR ENTERPRISE. IF 
YOU ARE SUCCESSFUL 
WILL TERMINATE OUR 
CONTRACT WITH BONUS 
OF TWENTY-FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. BEST 
WISHES. 

SMITH 

The reply startled me; it 
was nothing like the response 
I had anticipated from 
Smith. I called Evelyn and 
read her the telegram. She 
was equally dumbfounded. 

“I guess one more errand 
won’t hurt,” I said. “And we 
could sure use the money. 
What do you say?” 

She hesitated about saying 
yes, but finally did. I called 
the airport and made a res- 
ervation on the next west- 
bound flight. Then I contact- 
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ed the Personal Information 
Service at the Smith Building 
and had them deliver a file 
on Dr. Martin Corcoran to 
my home. 

Dr. Corcoran turned out to 
be an extremely prominent 
biophysicist, one of the lead- 
ers in his field. He was a virile 
man of some sixty years, so 
totally immersed in his work 
that he knew amazingly little 
of the Smith-publicity of re- 
cent times. It took me almost 
a week to make contact with 
him, and still another before 
I could entice him away from 
his laboratory long enough to 
listen to an hour’s conversa- 
tion about the Smith-project. 

At first, he was amused by 
my solicitation, and complete- 
ly negative. But I had learned 
enough about Smith tactics to 
take the proper approach to a 
man like Corcoran. I painted 
a portrait of Smith’s World 
that was a picture of idealized 
research conditions, a Para- 
dise for the scientific worker, 
free of all materialistic de- 
mands, abundant in facilities 
and funds, ripe with oppor- 
tunities for work and study. 
It was the right approach. 
Within another week. Dr. 
Corcoran was calling me at 
my hotel, wanting to know 
more about the plan, asking 
questions. The hook had been 
baited. By the end of the 


month. Dr. Corcoran was nod- 
ding his head yes to the 
Smith-proposal. 

I returned to New York 
after thirty-five days in 
California, thinking gleeful 
thoughts of the bonus Smith 
had promised. 

My first stopping-place was 
Evelyn’s apartment. 

I had never seen her look- 
ing so lovely. She seemed 
taller, more ethereal. She 
had been letting her golden 
hair grow, and now it seemed 
longer than ever, spilling be- 
hind her back in a glittering 
cascade. There was a bright- 
ness surrounding her that 
was even more radiant than 
the hard star-brightness that 
used to shine in her eyes. 

But when I held her and 
kissed her, I found her lips 
cold. 

“What’s the matter?’’ I 
said. 

“Nothing, Luke. Why?” 

“I don’t know'. 'There’s 
something different ' about 
you.” 

She laughed. “Don’t be 
silly. Was the trip all right?” 

“It was fine; Smith will be 
pleased. Dr. Corcoran is 
joining the organization next 
month.” 

“Will he have to take the 
test?” 

“I don’t think Smith will 
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ask that. Not for a man of 
Corcoran’s reputation ; he 
needs him too much.” 

I pulled her towards me, 
and again I felt resistance. 
Something tvas wrong. 

“What the hell!” I said an- 
grily. “What happened since 
I went away, Evelyn? You’re 
different.” 

“No, I’m not. It’s just that 
I’ve been — well. I’ve been so 
busy. Rehearsing.” 

“What?” 

“I’ve been given a part, 
Luke. In a new play.” 

I grinned with relief. “Is 
that all? I thought it was 
something serious.” 

“It is serious. It’s a won- 
derful play; the finest I’ve 
ever read. It’s a chance like 
nothing I’ve ever had before, 
Luke. That’s why I’m so on 
edge, I suppose. I don’t know 
how to tell you — ” 

“Tell me what?” 

“It has something to do 
with Smith.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Right after you left the 
city, somebody from Smith, 
Inc. came to see me. It seems 
that Smith hired Arthur 
Trumbull, the playwright, to 
write a play about — alx)ut 
Smith’s World. That’s the 
general theme, anyway. It’s a 
beautiful play, really it is, 
Luke. And Smith wants me 
to play the lead.” 


I stared at her. “I don’t get 
it. Why you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean it that 
way, Evelyn. But what’s the 
reason? Smith always has a 
reason.” 

“How should I know? All I 
know is that the opportunity 
is so marvelous, Luke — ” 

I didn’t know what to 
think. I didn’t like the idea, 
but I couldn’t find any argu- 
ments against it. Smith had 
never demonstrated any par- 
ticular interest in the arts, 
no more than was necessary. 
Was this some kind of public 
relations scheme on behalf of 
his beloved project? And why 
choose Evelyn, my Evelyn, 
for the starring role? There 
were hundreds of actresses 
with more statui’e. 

Then I began to feel guilty 
about my attitude, and said: 

“I think it’s wonderful, 
honey. If Smith’s behind it, 
the play’s bound to be a 
smash. He won’t let himself 
be associated with any kind 
of failure.” 

“I knew you’d understand, 
Luke.” 

I said: “What’s the part 
like?” 

Her eyes grew distant. 

“I play Eve.” 

A month before the open- 
ing of Smith’s play, the first 
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Smith-rocket was launched 
from Death Valley. 

It wasn’t the first man- 
carrying rocket which had 
left Earth. By now, the Air 
Force Interplanetary Corps 
had launched half a dozen 
manned vehicles on explora- 
tory flights in the Earth’s or- 
bit, and two successful land- 
ings had been made on the 
Moon. 

But the Smith-vessel, a 
sixty-rocket, 10,000-ton mon- 
ster, dwarfed anything that 
had been previously launched 
into space. Its time of depar- 
ture, its cargo, its destination, 
its purpose, were all kept un- 
der a security cloud. 

Two days later, a second 
Smith-rocket departed, and 
days apart, two other ships 
left the Death Valley desert, 
heading out to join the other 
vessels on some mysterious 
mission in outer space. 

I won’t conceal the fact 
that the mechanics of how 
Smith planned to create his 
world in actual space mysti- 
fied me thoroughly, despite 
my closeness to Smith. Per- 
haps not even the thousands 
of scientists now in his em- 
ploy understood it completely, 
although many submitted 
learned articles on Smith’s 
world-building process to 
their trade journals. I tried 
to extrapolate the method 


from what I had seen in the 
Smith world-machine at the 
University and his suburban 
laboratory in Harmel, but the 
problems of creating a planet 
away from those controlled 
conditions seemed so vast 
that my head ached when I 
thought about it. Vaguely, I 
reasoned that he would have 
to attract an enormous 
amount of interstellar par- 
ticles to some central point, 
and recreate the conditions 
that took Nature billions of 
years to produce in an in- 
credibly abbreviated time. 
The task seemed impossible. 
But I knew Smith. 

Then the play opened. 

Few of us who were there 
will ever forget that first per- 
formance of Arthur Trum- 
bull’s The World. On the 
surface, it seemed no different 
from a hundred other first- 
nights on Broadway, but 
there was a tangible air of 
special excitement the mo- 
ment the audience faced the 
gigantic curtain in the city’s 
largest theatre. No backstage 
visitors were permitted, so I 
didn’t get the chance to see 
Evelyn before curtain time. I 
took my seat in the fifth row, 
and studied the program 
notes. 

Then Smith came in. 

His arrival created a reac- 
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tion on that audience such as 
no stage performance could 
have equaled. When he took 
his seat down front, every 
head turned to see the man 
whose genius was at this very 
moment creating a new plan- 
et for the solar system. 

He nodded to me briefly 
before sitting down, and the 
nod brought awed and curious 
glances in my direction. I 
stirred uncomfortably, trying 
not to feel pleased at this 
tribute. 

Then the curtain rose. 

You’ve probably seen The 
World, or read it in book 
form, and you know its merits 
and faults as a work of 
theatrical fiction. Perhaps 
you were even fortunate 
enough to see Evelyn Armour 
in the role of Eve. But unless 
you were among the audience 
on that opening night, you 
can’t imagine the intensity of 
emotion that play or that per- 
formance could generate in 
the human soul. 

Some critics call The World 
a religious play, and I sup- 
pose with some truth. But 
only those who knew Smith 
as I did realized the deeper 
significance of the play’s ac- 
tion, the terrible meaning 
concealed in the glib, poetic 
dialogue. For as I watched 
the stage, I knew that Smith 


had subtly guided Trumbull’s 
efforts in a manner calculated 
not to praise the God of our 
Fathers, the God of Sinai or 
Judah, the God of Calvary, 
the God of Jesus; the God of 
the Jews or Christians or 
Moslems, or any other relig- 
ion, creed, or sect. There was 
only one God to whom the 
words on the stage were di- 
rected. 

Smith. 

Smith, the God. 

Evelyn’s performance was 
brilliant. Her radiance seem- 
ed to light the stage with 
evangelical fire. But some- 
how, I couldn’t merely feel 
proud of her. I felt afraid, 
too, as if the role she was 
playing was more truly her- 
self than the Evelyn I knew. 

The curtain descended to 
thunderous applause, and 
when the house lights re- 
turned, I saw that Smith was 
no longer in his seat. 

I tried to reach Evelyn 
backstage, but the attempt 
failed. I went out into the 
street and spent three hours 
at a neighboring bar, getting 
thoroughly stoned. Then I 
went up to her apartment, 
and pushed open the door 
without knocking. 

“Luke—” 

She turned to me, and her 
eyes were wide and fright- 
ened over the shoulder of the 
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man who was holding her in 
his arms. 

I felt nothing; not rage, 
not injury, nothing. 

“I’m sorry,” Smith said 
quietly. “I’m really very 
sorry, Luke.” 

“It’s nothing,” I muttered 
stupidly. “Think nothing of 
it.” 

Evelyn began to cry, and 
Smith comforted her. 

“It’s all right,” I said. 
“Really, Evelyn, it’s all right. 
I understand.” 

Then the numbness passed, 
and an emotion too complex 
for me to name swept through 
me. 

I dropped to my knees and 
folded my hands beneath my 
chin. 

“Thank you, 0 Lord,” I 
said. “Thank you for all our 
many blessings.” Once I be- 
gan I couldn’t stop. 

Smith said: “Get up, 
Luke.” 

“Smith is my shepherd, I 
shall not want ...” 

“You’re di’unk,” Smith 
said coldly. “Get up and go 
to bed, Luke. We can talk 
about this tomorrow.” 

“All hail,” I said, and 
ridiculously, there were tears 
in my eyes. “Hail to our Lord 
Smith, God of the Universe, 
Lord of all Creation. Praise 
Smith unto the Highest ...” 

Then I fell forward, grate- 


ful that I had drunk enough 
to be rewarded with oblivion. 

The year that followed is a 
year I don’t like to remember, 
and a year in which the 
events following the launch- 
ing of the Smith-rockets into 
outer space were public 
knowledge. You know the 
basic facts, of course. The 
fact that Smith’s World, a 
planet the size of Mercury, 
3,000 miles in diameter, pro- 
vided with an atmosphere 
perhaps even more favorable 
for the sustainment of life 
than our own, became part of 
the orbital pattern of the 
solar system, equidistant to 
Earth and the planet Mars. 

You know that the exodus 
from Earth to Smith’s World 
was coincided with one of the 
most disastrous economic 
panics in the nation’s history. 
You know the story of the 
east coast riots, and the un- 
successful attempt to indict 
Smith on the charge of high 
treason. The whole incredible 
tale of that year that has 
been chronicled many times, 
and by journalists better 
equipped than myself to de- 
tail them. 

It was a year of Hell for 
many people. It weis a year 
of Hell for mj^self. 

There’s one thing I wish to 
make clear. Without under- 
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standing of this point, this 
whole recording of my Smith- 
facts loses meaning. The year 
that I spent in the sanitorium 
at Boonsocket had nothing 
whatever to do with the 
health of my mind, not in any 
pathological sense. That’s a 
fact which can be verified. I 
became a simon-pure alco- 
holic; there was never any 
question about my sanity. 

Nor should there be any 
doubt as to whether my stay 
in the sanitorium was volun- 
tary or not. It was ; Smith 
had nothing to do with it. 
After Evelyn made her deci- 
sion to join Smith on his 
World, I sought my solace in 
the brown bottle and found it 
waiting for me there. I drank 
myself into that sanitorium; 
there was no effort on Smith’s 
part to have me put away. On 
the contrary — Smith con- 
tinued to make overtures to 
me, offerings of money and 
other help. It seems he never 
forgot the obligation he felt 
towards me, because of what 
happened that night of the 
explosion at Ardmore Uni- 
vereity. Say what you will of 
Smith. He was grateful to 
me. 

I was in the sanitorium for 
nine months, before I was 
able to re-enter the outside 
world. 

It was a different world I 


found. A quieter, more hum- 
ble world, a world no longer 
certain of its superiority in 
the cosmos. 

There was no news from 
Smith’s world. 

A few tales would trickle in 
but nothing noteworthy. 

After a while, I found a 
job. It wasn’t much of a job : 
I became the assistant editor 
on a low-circulation picture 
magazine, that probably hired 
me in the hope I would some- 
day give them the rights to 
thfe Smith-story as I knew it. 
They didn’t press me for it; 
they were content to wait. 
But I was trying hard to for- 
get everything about Smith, 
particularly as he concerned 
Evelyn. I knew now that 
Smith’s seduction of Evelyn 
had begun merely as an at- 
tempt to remove her influence 
from me, so that I would con- 
tinue as Smith’s paid com- 
panion without interference. 
Then the seduction had be- 
come something else, and 
Smith had found a Queen for 
his new kingdom. 

But I didn’t think about it. 
I did my job conscientiously, 
if not brilliantly. The large 
amount of money I had 
earned in Smith’s employ had 
dwindled as a result of my 
alcoholic year, and I needed 
the dollars that came in my 
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pay envelope every two 
weeks, 

I took a small room in a 
boarding house in a moderate 
section of the city. I kept 
regular hours, had few 
friends, and slept a great 
deal. 

That was the only time I 
was unable to keep Smith out 
of my mind : when sleep 
came. Because sleep brought 
dreams, and my dreams 
brought me a vision of Smith 
that was repeated vidthout 
variation; night after night 
the same thing appeared. 

I would see the panorama 
of space, the star-studded 
blackness of the void, awe- 
some and mighty and beauti- 
ful. 

Then I would see a great 
spaceship leaving the green 
planet which was its home, a 
spaceship throbbing with the 
humanity inside it. 

At first, the ship remained 
evenly on its course, heading 
for some rendezvous with a 
better world. 

Then the hand would ap- 
pear. 

A giant hand, the hand of a 
God, fingers galaxy-sized 
would reach forth towards 
the spaceship, as if dissatis- 
fied with its destination. 

Then the fingers would 
close slowly around the ves- 
sel, slowly encircle it, hold it 


in its palm, crush it, destroy 
it. 

It was the hand of Smith. 
I knew it could be no other. 

But except for that dream, 
my conscious mind knew 
nothing of Smith. It wasn’t 
Smith that troubled my wak- 
ing hours. It was someone 
else. 

And every evening, Td look 
out of my w'indow and see the 
pinpoint of light in the heav- 
ens that was Smith’s World, 
and I would fight off my 
thoughts of Evelyn. 

Then the Ghost came. 

I was sleeping when it ar- 
rived, and when its hoarse 
voice awakened me, I thought 
that the delirium of drink 
which had plagued me months 
before had returned. 

The Ghost was standing at 
the foot of my bed, shimmer- 
ing as if in waves of heat, 
staring at me with hollow 
eyes. 

I wanted to scream, but my 
throat was dry. 

Then I recognized the un- 
certain form. 

It was Smith. The Ghost of 
Smith. 

“Luke,” the hoarse voice 
said, a grating distortion of 
Smith’s own mellow tones. 

“Who are you?” I sfiid. 

“You know me. I am Smith. 
Don’t be frightened; this is 
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no mumbo- jumbo, Luke. This 
is Smith, your friend.” 

I covered my eyes with my 
hands. 

“Listen to me,” the Ghost 
said. “You are not seeing 
phantoms. This is merely an 
electronic projection of my 
own image, a purely mechani- 
cal trick. I’m not quite sure 
how I appear to you; the de- 
vice is still imperfect.” 

“Where are you?” 

“I am on Smith’s World, in 
my own chambers. This is the 
first such projection I have 
made, and it is not a complete 
success. I am unable to see 
you clearly, Luke. If you can 
see and understand me, please 
signify.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I can under- 
stand you. What do you 
want?” 

"Only to talk to you, Luke. 
I understand that you haven’t 
been well. I’m sorry.” 

I snorted. 

“You are still angry with 
me over Evelyn. I’m sorry for 
that, too, Luke. But we have 
no time for apologies; this 
contact may be broken at any 
moment. I wish to ask you to 
join us on Smith’s World.” 

“Never,” I said. “You’re 
wasting your time. Smith. I 
don’t want any part of it.” 

“You must think it over, 
Luke. Let me tell you about 
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what my world is like. It is a 
world of perfection. A world 
of alabaster cities and hu- 
man haiTOony. A world of 
beauty. Look at me, Luke. 
Can you see what I am hold- 
ing?” 

The Ghost lifted some- 
thing round in its hand. I 
couldn’t make it out. 

“It’s an apple, an apple 
straight from a new Garden 
of Eden, twelve inches in 
diameter. And not one of 
your monstrous chemical- 
grown fruits, Luke. A tender, 
juicy apple, typical of our 
farm produce, symbolic of 
the difference between the old 
world and the new. Our grass 
and trees are the greenest you 
have ever seen, Luke. Our 
waters are clear as mirrors, 
and our weather is the balm- 
iest you have ever known. 
There are birds of rarest 
beauty, and wild life of ex- 
quisite perfection. Our cities 
are wonders, and our culture 
is already a thriving, vital 
thing. It is Heaven, Luke.” 

“Go away!” I buried my 
face in the pillows. 

“I want you on Smith’s 
World, Luke. You will be 
happy here. There are women 
of extraordinary loveliness 
who want you here.” 

I said: “How is Evelyn?” 

The Smith-Ghost said noth- 
ing. 
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Then: “I’m offering you 
Paradise, Luke. Will you re- 
fuse me for the sake of Eve- 
lyn alone? Is that the one 
factdr which makes you say 
no?” 

“Yes,” I said angrily. "I’m 
sorry if it seems trivial to 
you, Smith. But that’s how I 
feel, and I say the hell with 
you!” 

“Then you refuse?” 

“Yes!” I shouted. “I re- 
fuse! I won’t worship you, 
Smith! You’re not my God!” 

“Do you have a God?” 

“Maybe I do.” My voice 
ti’embled. “Maybe you’ve 
made me see God, Smith. 
Maybe you’ve converted me, 
all by yourself. Imagine 
that!” I started to laugh. 
“You make me want to pray. 
Smith, pray to the God of 
Earth. And if I do, I'll men- 
tion you in my prayers. I’ll 
ask forgiveness for you. 
Smith, forgiveness ...” 

I couldn’t stop the sobs 
that came into my throat. 

“I’m sorry,” Smith said 
gently. 

The Ghost vanished. 

I suppose that was the first 
contact Smith made with 
Earth since his departure. 
But it wasn’t his last. Five 
months after the Ghost’s 
visit to my bedroom, the first 
Smith-vessel made a return 


trip to Earth, containing a 
delegation of Smith-men ap- 
pointed to establish relations 
with the planet of their birth. 
They came not as visitors, 
but as representatives of an- 
other interplanetary power to 
the United Nations. 

At first, the UN debated 
their sovereignty, and their 
right to deal with the Earth 
nations as a separate and dis- 
tinct entity. There were days 
of arguments among the UN 
members, and a special com- 
mission was formed to study 
the question. Finally, they 
ruled that Smith’s World was 
not a legally constituted 
entity, and therefore not en- 
titled to recognition. 

The delegation didn’t seem 
surprised at the decision, and 
merely asked that the UN set 
up a trading commission be- 
tween the planets, by which 
Earth could benefit from the 
fruits of the scientific prog- 
ress made on Smith’s World, 
in exchange for those mate- 
rials which Earth could most 
readily provide. There were 
scientific demonstrations held 
in the now nearly-deserted 
Smith Building in Flushing 
Meadows, demonstrations of 
electronic marvels that were 
unknown on Earth. An agree- 
ment of interplanetary trad- 
ing rules was drawn up, and 
Smith’s World was given its 
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first unofficial recognition as a 
separate power. 

It soon became apparent 
that the "material” most in 
demand on Smith’s World was 
Manpower. 

The testing began again, 
and lights, were burning 
brightly once more within the 
vast halls of the Smith Build- 
ing. The Smith-standards 
were no longer so rigid, and of 
the four or five million candi- 
dates who volunteered in the 
year that followed, almost 
half a million wei'e accepted 
for relocation on the new 
planet. 

The Smith-rockets left 
every week, bringing a new 
cargo of human material to 
the tiny glowing pinpoint in 
the heavens. 

To make the record clear, I 
want to state that the plot to 
kill Smith didn’t originate 
with me. I no longer know 
whose scheme it was, which 
member of the Anti-Smith 
League was responsible for 
drafting the plan. One thing 
I’m sure of is that Alita her- 
self wasn’t the originator, al- 
though I heard the proposal 
from her lips first. 

I met Alita by what I later 
realized was a staged incident. 
I was assigned by the maga- 
zine to cover a lecture that 
was being held in Town Hall 
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by a Reverend Moore, a lec- 
ture provocatively titled: “Is 
Smith a God?” I accepted the 
job reluctantly, but my editor 
assumed that my past connec- 
tion with Smith would be an 
asset in the preparation of 
such a story. 

It wasn’t the first time a re- 
ligious leader had made public 
condemnation of Smith; pul- 
pits all over the world had 
been ringing with phrases ac- 
cusing Smith of usurping holy 
rights. But I suppose this 
event had greater significance, 
since the Reverend Harlow 
Moore had been Smith’s own 
religious instructor in the by- 
gone days of Smith’s child- 
hood. 

Reverend Moore was a bur- 
ly man with a humorous 
mouth and shaggy white hair 
in need of trimming. He did 
no pulpit-pounding when he 
spoke of Smith. He spoke 
quietly to the Town Hall audi- 
ence, a large crowd that filled 
every seat in the auditorium. 
He spoke at length about 
Smith, the child, describing 
his prowess as a Bible stu- 
dent, remarking upon his feat 
of learning Old and New 
Testaments word for word. 

“I was impressed,” he said 
with a twinkle. “Greatly im- 
pressed, having such a poor 
memory myself. But I must 
confess that I mistook this 
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ability of Smith’s. Our friend 
Smith didn’t learn the Bible 
‘by heart’ — only by mind. His 
heart was never involved, and 
his soul failed to grasp the 
deep meaning of the sacred 
writings. You have heard that 
the Devil can quote scriptures 
to his purpose; well, that 
means the Devil must have a 
good memory, too.” 

The lecture continued with- 
out heat or rancor, more of a 
plea for understanding than 
condemnation. When it was 
over, I pushed my way down 
the aisle of the hall. Somehow, 
in the crush to the exits, I 
found myself stepping hard 
on someone’s toe, and a wom- 
an’s voice cried out in pain. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry — ” 

The face that turned to- 
wards me was of such striking 
beauty that I couldn’t help 
staring. Her skin was creamy 
white, her eyes vividly sea- 
green, her mouth wide and 
sensuous. Her black hair was 
unusually long, and the total 
effect was of something pagan. 
She stumbled, and I put jny 
arm out to help her through 
the crowds filling the aisle. 
Even through the fabric of 
her sleeve, her skin felt warm 
and good to the touch. 

When we reached the street, 
she said: "They say liquor’s 
good for snakebite. How about 
a crushed toe?” 


“I don’t know. We can try.” 

Five minutes later, we were 
in a cocktail lounge with a 
highball in front of her and a 
soft drink for me, learning 
each other’s names and occu- 
pations, and discovering a mu- 
tual interest in Smith. Her 
name was Alita Morgan ; she 
was a fashion designer and 
model. And her interest in 
Smith — 

“Vincent and I were going 
to be married in the Fall,” she 
told me, her eyes downcast, 
her knuckles white around the 
glass. “Then he got interested 
in Smith’s World, and wanted 
us to take the examinations 
together at Flushing Mead- 
ows. I refused, but Vince went 
on alone. He passed.” 

I said : “I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t be. It was something 
that couldn’t be helped. I’m 
glad I found out so soon. If 
Vince thought some man- 
made Heaven was more im- 
portant than me — ” 

“And why didn’t you go? 
Why didn’t you take the ex- 
amination?” 

“Because,” she answered 
coldly. “Because I’m too con- 
tent with the God I have. I 
don’t want any other, no mat- 
ter how much Paradise he’s 
selling.” 

“I guess that’s how I feel,” 
I said. “But who knows? May- 
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be we’re both wrong. Maybe 
Smith doesn’t demand that 
much of the people on his 
world.” 

She was studying my face. 

“Luke Wingate,” she said 
softly. “Now I remember. You 
were Smith’s friend in college. 
You even worked for him 
some years ago.” 

“That’s true.” 

“But you didn’t go to 
Smith’s World?” 

“No. I like it here. I like it 
even better now.” 

She smiled. “Would you like 
to come to a party, Luke Win- 
gate?” 

The party was at Alita’s 
Greenwich Village apartment, 
and there were no cocktails 
served, no jokes told, no hilar- 
ity at all. The atmosphere was 
grim and purposeful. The two 
dozen participants, the major- 
ity of>^them men, were obvi- 
ously gathered by more seri- 
ous motives than conviviality. 
They didn’t call it that, but I 
realized that I was attending 
one of the earliest meetings of 
the Anti-Smith League. 

One of the speakers of the 
group was a thin, scholarly 
man of middle years named 
Burgess. He was a professor 
of history at Columbia, and he 
told us : 

“The future is already clear. 
Almost three-quarters of a 
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million people have made the 
transference from Earth to 
Smith’s World, and as the test- 
ing procedures go on, that fig- 
ure will double and treble. 

“But the mere number does 
not tell the whole story. It is 
the caliber of the people we 
are losing. Our best scientists 
in every field. Our trained en- 
gineers. Our most competent 
artists, writers, journalists, 
researchers. Many of our best 
business executives have been 
lured by the Smith-promises. 
And that’s only the beginning. 

“We must face the situation 
realistically. The attractions 
of Smith’s World are so great 
that the drain on our most 
skilled and essential man- 
power is already becoming 
crucial. The crisis point looms 
— a crisis that may well result 
in a chaos that not even atomic 
war could bring.” 

“But what can we do?” 
Alita whispered. 

“Fight,” someone said. 
“Fight with every means at 
our command. Fight within 
the UN organization, fight 
within the sovereign nations, 
fight with legislature, with 
pressure, with sanctions. And 
if necessary — fight with great 
force.” 

I hadn’t meant to say any- 
thing; I was only willing to be 
a spectator. But at these last 
words, I said : 
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"We would lose.” 

They looked at me. 

“We would lose a battle by 
force. I know Smith. And you 
know yourself the accumula- 
tion of brainpower on Smith’s 
World. Force is no answer, be- 
lieve me.” 

“Whatever the answer,” 
Burgess said, “we must try to 
find it.” 

There were hours more of 
sober conversation, and then 
the crowd departed. I stayed 
behind, and Alita and I shared 
some after-party coffee. 

We sat at opposite ends of 
the sofa, talking quietly. It 
was the first time in over a 
year that I had been in such 
attractive feminine company, 
and the sight of her slim, long- 
legged figure beside me stirred 
my pulse. 

She said: “I know how to 
fight Smith.” 

I moved closer to her. 

“I’m tired of talking about 
Smith. There’s been too much 
talk of Smith.” 

She didn’t resist as my arms 
went around her. 

“Let's forget Smith,” I 
said. “Just for a little while. 
I’m more interested in you, 
Alita.” 

“All right,” she said. “How 
many eggs do you like for 
breakfast?” 

But in the middle of the 
night, Alita shifted and rose 
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in the bed to light a cigarette. 
I muttered something, and she 
put the cigarette to my lips 
for a puff. Then she said : 

“I know how to fight 
Smith.” 

“All right,” I moaned. 
“How?” 

“Kill him.” 

Alita held my arm tightly 
as we entered through the first 
doorway of the Smith-testing 
Division of the Smith Build- 
ing. I patted her hand and 
said something meant to be 
reassuring. 

The first clerk, wearing the 
gray Smith-uniform with the 
golden “S” on his sleeve, was 
cordial. He said : 

“Your names, please?” 

I cleared my throat. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Lukas Win- 
gate.” 

He walked to the computer 
and threw the activating 
switch. The machine chatter- 
ed, and produced a narrow 
white punchcard. He came 
back with it, and handed it to 
us. 

“Carry this with you at all 
times,” he said. “You do un- 
derstand the regulations con- 
cerning married couples? If 
either one of you fails to be 
accepted, the acceptable part- 
ner cannot gain permission to 
enter Smith’s World without 
the consent of the other.” 
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“We understand.” 

“Good. We wish to express 
to you our gratitude for your 
interest in Smith’s World, and 
hope your examinations prove 
successful. 

“Thank you,” Alita said 
throatily, and we moved into 
the first testing zone. 

I thought I knew what to 
expect the moment we got be- 
yond the welcoming-stage of 
the Smith-testing, but I quick- 
ly discovered that the process 
of examination as I knew it 
during my employment had 
changed drastically. The phys- 
ical tests were no more de- 
manding than standard mili- 
tary service examinations. 
The mental tests were still 
strict, but the passing grade 
standard had been lowered to 
allow mentalities as average 
as my own to be passed. The 
psychological tests were sim- 
pler, too, but when the time 
came for me to face the in- 
quistor sitting behind the cold 
metal desk, I had my first 
doubts about my ability to at- 
tain my goal, 

“Nice to see you, Mr. Win- 
gate.” 

The psychiatrist was a dry- 
lipped, narrow man with bril- 
liantly-polished spectacles. 

“You’re rather a well- 
known name around this or- 
ganization,” he said lightly, 
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but without humor in his eyes. 
“Quite a lot has happened 
since you left Smith-employ- 
ment.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “A 
lot happened.” 

“You were ill, I believe?” 

“You can call it that. I was 
an alcoholic.” 

“I see. And how do you feel 
about liquor now?” 

“It’s all right for other peo- 
ple.” 

He nodded his head. 

“And now you’re married. 
That’s quite a change in a 
man’s life.” 

“Yes.” 

“Mrs. Wingate is a very at- 
tractive woman.” 

“Yes.” 

“How long have you two 
been married?” 

“About four months.” 

“Uh-huh. And is everything 
— satisfactory?” 

I frowned. “We were born 
for each other.” 

“I see. And if you don’t 
mind the question, Mr. Win- 
gate, what are your feelings 
about — ” He looked down at 
the papers on his desk as if the 
name was written there. 
“About Evelyn Armour?” 

“Who?” 

“Come now, Mr. Wingate.” 

“Look, isn’t this rather per- 
sonal? Your boy Smith’s invit- 
ed me up there a dozen times. 
I’m no different now. Do we 
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have to scrape around the 
past?” 

"No, of course not,” the 
psychiatrist said smoothly. 
“Then I gather that the old 
wound is — well, closed?” 

"Absolutely. I love my wife 
and she loves me, and I'm dy- 
ing to be Queen of the May. 
Now let’s get this farce over 
with.” 

The psychiatrist smiled 
blandly. 

"And what about Smith?” 

"What about him?” 

“How do you feel about 
Smith, Mr. Wingate? After 
all, it's no secret that Evelyn 
Armour was your fiancee be- 
fore she joined Smith on our 
World. Do you harbor any re- 
sentment?” 

“Naturally. As a matter of 
fact, the only reason I want to 
get to Smith’s World is to 
punch him right in the nose.” 

The psychiatrist stiffened, 
and I saw that I had pushed 
my joke too far. 

“Look, doc,” I said, with a 
feeble grin. “I’m only kidding. 
Smith was one of my best 
friends, and I don’t have any 
resentment left. We had some 
problems about Evelyn, but 
I’m over that now. Now I’m 
happily married, and every- 
thing’s changed. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

“Perfectly.” He took off his 
glasses and tried to shine even 
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more brilliance into the lenses. 
"That’s all, Mr. Wingate.” 

At tlie end of the testing 
line, my punchcard was hand- 
back to me. I ga^'e it to the 
final Smith-clerk, and he put it 
through a computer. When it 
emerged, he handed it back 
with a shrug of his shoulder. 

Stamped across the card, in 
red ink, was one word. 

“REJECTED.” 

“Sori-y, Mr. Wingate,” he 
said. “If you have any ques- 
tions as to exactly why this 
decision was made, or if you 
wish to argue the case further, 
you may write to the Smith 
Appeals Board, at this ad- 
dress. If you’re unsuccessful, 
perhaps you will want to talre 
the Smith-tests again, after 
the official six-month lapse.” 

I met Alita outside. 

Her card was stamped : 
“ACCEPTABLE.” 

“What do we do now?” I 
said glumly. “I suppose all 
that’s left is for me to give my 
consent.” 

“No!” she said violently. “I 
won’t leave without you, 
Luke.” 

“Hey, wait a minute.” I 
pulled her towards me. “This 
was the deal, remember? It’s 
strictly a business proposition. 
If both of us can’t complete 
the assignment, then one of us 
must.” 
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She began to cry, sound- 
lessly. 

“I can’t go without you 
Luke. I don’t care about the 
Anti-Smith I.eague. I won’t go 
anywhere without you.” 

“We’ll talk about it,” I said. 
“At home.” 

We were living at Alita’s 
apartment in the Village, but 
before returning there, we 
stopped off at the apartment 
of Burgess, the history pro- 
fessor, to tell him the bad 
news. 

When we finally reached 
home, there was a telegram 
beneath the door. 

It was addressed to me, and 
it read : 

HAPPY TO INFORM YOU 
THAT SPECIAL DISPEN- 
SATION HAS BEEN MADE 
IN YOUR CASE. MRS. WIN- 
GATE AND YOURSELF 
MAY PREPARE TO LEAVE 
FOR SMITH’S WORLD ON 
NEXT SMITH FLIGHT 
JUNE 10. 

DIRECTOR 
SMITH TESTING DIV. 

That was how Alita and I 
came to Smith’s World. 

We expected to find a world 
designed in Hollywood con- 
cepts,, .'With sweeping sky- 
scrapers and Disney land- 
scapes, where the populace 
paraded about in clean white 
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togas among green arbors, 
where the sun always shone 
and the birds sung sweetly, 
and everything was milk and 
honey and sweetness and 
light. 

It was almost true, but not 
quite. 

From the moment we de- 
barked from the great Smith- 
rocket that brought us to 
Smith’s World, we knew that 
Smith had designed a very 
practical planet. Much of its 
terrain was almost Spartan in 
its simplicity. Trees were 
planted only where shade w'as 
needed. Building^s were con- 
structed for their functional 
requirements. Birds and ani- 
mals were confined to restrict- 
ed sanctuaries and woodland 
areas, and the game animals 
were severely bred and con- 
trolled for the purpose of pro- 
viding food. There was just so 
much farm land, and just so 
much city area. There was no 
surface vehicle traffic whatso- 
ever ; the air was utilized for 
all transportation. There were 
no arbors for casual strolling, 
and no togas anywhere in evi- 
dence. Both men and women 
wore modified Earth clothing, 
made distinctive only by 
subtleties of color. There was 
an air of industry about the 
streets of the city, but no 
sound of laughter. Uniformed 
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Smith-officials were every- 
where. I would say that noth- 
ing was more immediately ap- 
parent than those gray-suited 
Smith-officials with the golden 
“S” on their sleeves. None car- 
ried weapons, not overtly, and 
all were exceedingly polite 
and helpful. But there were 
so many of them — so many. 

The rocket that delivered us 
to the new planet held over 
five hundred men and women. 
But it was clear that we were 
to be singled out for special 
attention. After the initial 
briefing and speech of wel- 
come at the Smith Reception 
Center, the new Smith-dwell- 
ers were herded off into an- 
other section of the building 
for further orientation. But 
Alita and I were drawn aside 
by a smooth-faced Smith-offi- 
cial. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Wingate?” 

"Yes?” 

"Would you be so kind as to 
follow me? You have been re- 
quested to share the evening 
meal with Smith.” 

Alita looked at me. 

"That’s fine,” I said. “Be 
good to see the old boy.” 

The Smith-official’s face did 
not alter. 

At the copter station, wait- 
ing for the craft that would 
take us to the quarters of the 
planet’s overlord, we had a 
moment to ourselves. Alita 


whispered to me: “So soon, 
Luke! To get the chance so 
soon !” 

The thought chilled me, and 
I gripped her hand. 

“Maybe we shouldn’t. May- 
be we should wait . . .” 

“No. The sooner the bet- 
ter,” Alita answered grimly. 
Then her dark expression was 
exchanged for a sunny smile 
as the Smith-official returned 
to our side. 

We boarded a copter that 
lifted us above the streets of 
the capital city, and swayed in 
the direction of the tallest edi- 
fice to be seen on Smith’s 
World — a white steeple of a 
building, crowned in glass. We 
were hovering above it in sec- 
onds, and the copter pilot was 
guiding the craft expertly to 
the landing platform that 
formed a balcony around the 
top of the needle-shaped struc- 
ture. 

Upon landing, another 
Smith-official took us in tow, 
this time openly carrying a 
weapon. 

First, there was a corridor, 
stretching towards a white 
door. We were scanned photo- 
electrically. Alita passed the 
scrutiny, but the metal of my 
belt buckle set off a warning 
buzzer. The guard asked me 
to remove my belt, and I did. 
This time, the metal-seeking 
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eyes were silent. Alita and I 
exchanged glances as we were 
told to go ahead, thinking the 
same thought. We were carry- 
ing a weapon, but not one 
which would respond to 
Smith’s warning system. At 
that moment, I lost some re- 
spect for Smith, at his inabil- 
ity to know about the deadly 
device concealed in Alita’s 
long black hair. 

Then the doors opened, and 
we were in the Chambers. 

I expected a throne room, 
but I was wrong. It was a 
room furnished in the manner 
of a supermodern executive 
suite, with polished marble 
floors and an enormous cres- 
cent-shaped desk. And behind 
the desk, his dry-straw hair 
now streaked with gray, but 
otherwise unchanged: Smith. 

I can’t recall now what was 
said in those first few minutes 
of our reunion. They were all 
pleasant words, commonplace 
words about simple things, 
words ill-suited to the situa- 
tion of a disbeliever reunited 
with a God. There was no 
handshake; there never was 
with Smiith. But he was cour- 
teous ; therci was a smoothness 
inhis manner I’d never known 
before* He was gallant to- 
wards Alita, and made a 
pretty speech to me about my 
good taste in women. 
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“You flatter me,’’ Alita 
said. “I understand from Luke 
that you have good taste your- 
self.’’ 

Smith didn’t react to the 
thinly-veiled mention of Eve- 
lyn. Instead, he smiled and 
gestured towards the curved 
dome of glass that surrounded 
his quarters. 

“What do you think of my 
world, Luke?’’ he said. “Have 
I done things well?’’ 

“Very well. It’s not what I 
expected though — ’’ 

“There was no sense in be- 
ing too radical, not at first. 
One of our most serious prob- 
lems on Smith’s World is — 
well, call it nostalgia, home- 
sickness, what you will. So I 
designed my planet to give us 
the best of the old as well as 
the new. In time, there will be 
changes. I have many plans. 
I’m glad you’ve come to share 
them with me.’’ 

I looked at Alita, and saw 
her hand toying with her hair. 

I gasped and said: “Wait!” 

“What is it?” Smith said. 

“Nothing.” My pulse was 
almost audible. “I — I have a 
favor to ask. Smith. One small 
favor.” 

“Anything, Luke.” 

“I want to see Evelyn.” 

I could see the dismay in 
Alita’s face, but I went on. 

“For old time’s sake. Smith. 
You can understand that.” 
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“Surely,” he said. “I antici- 
pated that you would, Luke. 
She’s in the next room, right 
now.” His eyes w^ent to a 
dooi-way at the side of the 
room. “She’s alone. Why not 
go in now?” 

“All right.” I looked at 
Alita. “Wait for me.” 

Her mouth was sullen, but I 
turned on my heel and w'^ent to 
the door. Before I touched it, 
it slid back to reveal a barren 
gray-walled room, with one 
chair. Rising to greet me was 
Evelyn. The door closed be- 
hind me. 

What had I expected ? What 
effect did I anticipate upon 
seeing Evelyn again? I didn’t 
know myself. 

She was lovelier than ever, 
but her loveliness seemed to 
have mellowed with time. 
There w'as no longer a star- 
brightness about her; she ra- 
diated a soft, golden light of a 
summer’s moon. She was 
dressed simply, in white. 

“Evelyn,” I said. 

“Hello, Luke. I’m so glad 
you came to our World.” 

“It’s been a long time.” I 
felt inane and foolish, my 
tongue thick and heavy. 

"Yes, it has,” Evelyn said. 

“Are you — happy?” 

“Very happy, Luke.” 

I frowned at the answer. I 
wanted to hurt her suddenly. I 
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said: “I'm married now, you 
know'.” 

“So I’ve heard. I’m glad for 
you, Luke. They tell me your 
bride is very beautiful.” 

I took a step towards her. 

“Evelyn — ” 

She must have seen what 
was in my eyes, because she 
answered : “Don’t, Luke. Don’t 
touch me. I love Smith. I wor- 
ship Smith.” 

“Worship?” My mouth 
jerked at the word. 

“Yes, worship. He’s a God, 
Luke. I know that now. He’s 
truly a God.” 

"You don’t know what you 
are saying. He’s got you hyp- 
notized. You’re playing Trilby 
to his Svengali — ” 

“You’re wrong, Luke. He is 
a God.” Her eyes shone. “You 
thought you knew Smith, but 
you didn’t, not really. Nobody 
knows him as I do. If you 
could see the things he can do. 
He can appear and disappear 
at will, Luke. He is every- 
where, an3rwh(!re. He can 
work miracles, Luke!” 

“Tricks!” I said angrily. 
“You’ve been taken in by his 
tricks, Evelyn. He’s got some 
gadget that projects his image 
around the place. He used it 
on me, one night back on 
Earth, It’s only a machine—” 

She shook her head, and 
there was an indulgent smile 
on her face. “You’re wrong. 
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You don't know. You just 
don’t know, Luke.” 

The door behind us slid 
open again. 

“Was it a pleasant re- 
union?” Smith said, still 
standing behind the desk. 

“Very pleasant,” Evelyn 
smiled at him. 

I walked back into the main 
chamber, trying to hide the 
emotion crossing my face. The 
door closed behind her, as if it 
were a vault closing upon 
some fragile jewel of great 
worth. 

“Now,” Smith said softly, 
“we can dine together.” 

“Yes,” I said to Alita. 
“Now.” 

Her hand went to her hair, 
in a womanly gesture. But 
when her fingers emerged, 
they were holding a thin cyl- 
inder of bamboo. It was an an- 
cient, primitive weapon, and 
strangely fitting to end the 
life of a super-scientist on his 
man-created world. She placed 
the cylinder to her lips, and a 
puff of her breath sent the 
poison-drenched splinter to- 
wards the figure behind the 
desk. 

He continued to smile. 

“I’m sorry, Smith,” I said. 
“This had to be done.” 

Alita stared, waiting for his 
fall. 

It didn’t come. 
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Then Smith laughed. 

“I apologize,” he said. 
“There is no humor in this 
moment for you, I know that. 
But as for me, the spectacle is 
amusing. I must congratulate 
you on the simplicity of your 
attack. Other assassins have 
been far more clever in their 
techniques — and never got 
this far. But a blowgun and a 
poisoned dart — ” He chuckled, 
but he didn’t die, 

“I don’t understand,” Alita 
gasped. “I didn’t miss. I 
couldn’t have — ” 

“No,” Smith said. “You 
didn’t miss, my dear.” 

Then I knew why our 
scheme had failed. We weren’t 
looking at Smith at all; he 
hadn’t trusted us to that ex- 
tent. We were the guests of a 
spectral host; Smith’s body 
was in another room of the 
citadel ; our dart had whistled 
through a phantom image, 
electronically projected. 

“I’m sorry to find you still 
an enemy,” Smith said sadly, 
“I had hoped that things had 
changed between us, Luke. 
Now you leave me no other 
choice but to forget my debt to 
you.” 

Behind us, the white door 
was sliding open, and the 
Smith-officials were entering 
with drawn weapons. 

It was a shock for me to 
realize that there was a prison 
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on Smith’s World; it was an 
admission of imperfection and 
discontent. It was even more 
of a shock when I discovered 
that the subterranean cells, lo- 
cated some eighty miles from 
Smith’s citadel, numbered in 
the thousands — and were all 
occupied. 

Alita and I were separated, 
and I was marched through 
long stone corridors from one 
dismal chamber to another. 
There was little modernity in 
evidence; it might have been 
the catacombs of any ancient 
prison on Earth. It was damp 
and poorly-lighted, and the 
officials assigned to its ugly 
duties bore the same stamp of 
insensitive cruelty that mark- 
ed jailers of every period in 
history. I was fingerprinted, 
photographed, and treated 
with callow disrespect. My 
head was shaved and my body 
deloused, and my first taste of 
the food in Smith-prison told 
me that my God-like friend 
had little interest in the well- 
being of those who broke his 
holy laws. My cell was cold; 
the walls wet ; the cot sagging 
and springless; the light a 
naked bulb of meager watt- 
age. It was more of a dungeon 
than a prison ; a storage place 
for the human refuse of 
Smith’s World. 

But miserable as my life in 
Smith’s prison was to be, it 
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was there that I discovered 
Smith’s weaknesses as a God. 
And it was in the Smith- 
prison that I learned that 
Smith’s World had an Anti- 
Smith League, too. 

I determined that fact slow- 
ly, on those few occasions 
when the Smith-prisoners 
were permitted an exchange 
of low-voiced conversation. 
An elderly man, with a 
dragging left leg and a palsied 
hand, borrowed a cigarette 
from me one day and said : 

“The Earth looks red to- 
night.” 

“What’s that?” 

“My cell window faces 
west; I can see the Earth 
glowing at night. It glows 
redder and redder all the time. 
They say a day will come 
when the Earth will bleed, 
and Smith’s World will burn.” 

I thought he was feeble- 
minded, and began to move 
away. He put his arm on mine. 

“No!” he said hoarsely. 
“You must listen carefully. 
You’re new here.” He peered 
at me more closely. “And your 
face is familiar. Did we meet 
back on Earth?” 

I looked at him again. My 
throat tightened when, I rec- 
ognized Di% Martin Corcoran, 
the brilliant biophysicist I had 
personally lured into Smith’s 
service during my California 
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trip. I grasped his trembling 
hand, and asked his forgive- 
ness. 

"Only Smith is to blame,” 
he said. “Smith and all of us 
who mistook him for a God. 
But he is a man, and an im- 
perfect one. I have been here 
many months, in this prison, 
and I have learned more with- 
in these walls than I could 
have in freedom on Smith’s 
World. I will tell you what I 
have learned, Mr. Wingate. 
Perhaps the facts will be use- 
ful to you some day.” 

“What did you mean?” I 
said, “about the Earth turn- 
ing red?” 

He looked about him cau- 
tiously. 

“There are almost three 
thousand prisoners here. But 
this is not a criminal prison. 
Do you see what that means?” 

“No.” 

“These are not thieves and 
murderers. These are rebels, 
rebels against Smith. Three 
thousand out of a population 
of less than two million. Can 
you imagine the great number 
still not discovered and im- 
prisoned?” 

“A revolt?” I stared at him. 
“But how? Why?” 

“Why is the simpler ques- 
tion, You must have lived on 
Smith’s World to know. You 
must have learned about your 
duties on this planet; duties 
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only to Smith, never to your- 
self, to your children, to your 
friends, to humanity. There 
are no churches on Smith’s 
World ; each building is a tem- 
ple designed for the worship 
of Smith. Do you know how 
much of your mind, and your 
body, and your soul Smith de- 
mands? All of it, my friend.” 

“But how can you fight 
him? It’s his world — ” 

“Perhaps. But many of us 
have decided to fight. To fight 
or to die. That is enough.” 

“And when will it happen?” 

Corcoran shrugged wearily. 
“Younger bodies than mine 
must fix the date.” 

A Smith-guard approached 
us, and the old man fell silent. 

As the weeks dragged on, I 
spent as much time as I could 
in Corcoran’s company, listen- 
ing to him tell of life on 
Smith’s World: a world with- 
out end ; a world where Nature 
was subservient to Man, and 
Man subservient to Smith. . . . 

Then I met the others. Sci- 
entists, researchers, writers, 
engineers, artists, philoso- 
phers. There were two of tlie 
historians I myself had hired 
for Smith’s World. There were 
four rocket-pilots among the 
prisoners, and what I learned 
from them was startling and 
deeply disturbing. I met them 
and I listened to them, and the 
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more I heard, the more I 
wanted to dig my way out of 
the Smith-prison, with my 
bare fingernails, if no other 
escape could be found. 

One day, I spoke to Cor- 
coran about escape. 

He shook his head. “No, 
Luke. Smith has been careful. 
He has executed no prisoners, 
fearing repercussions from 
Earth. He is not yet strong 
enough to ignore Earth’s en- 
mity. But he has made certain 
that no escape is possible. The 
prison is ringed by a series of 
radioactive screens. Guards 
and prisoners arrive and de- 
part by a single copter on the 
roof, and that is protected 
night and day, by a stringent 
security system. The precau- 
tions are great ; no successful 
escape has been made." 

“Then it’s hopeless?" 

“From within, yes. But I 
see the Earth from my win- 
dow, and each day, it grows 
redder and redder.” 

Then he turned and shuffled 
away. 

I had been in Smith’s prison 
for eight months, when Eve- 
lyn came into my cell. 

I thank God for the 
strength of the vessels that 
bring blood into my heart, for 
if there had been weakness 
there, it would have destroyed 
me that night. When I heard 
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the whispering sound within 
the cell, and stirred to see 
what caused it, the sight of 
Evelyn shocked me so greatly 
that I literally reeled and al- 
most fainted. 

But I recovered, and saw 
Evelyn, lovelier than ever, 
dressed coolly in white, her 
long blonde hair flowing be- 
hind her like a golden cloud. 

“Luke,” she whispered, 
tears glistening on her cheeks. 
“Luke, it’s Evelyn. I must talk 
to you.” 

I couldn’t speak. 

“Don’t be frightened. It’s 
Smith’s machine, his electron- 
ic pro,iection device. I’m at 
Smith’s citadel. Smith isn’t 
here; there’s some kind of 
trouble in the farmlands; he 
had to go there.” 

“Evelyn!” I gasped finally. 
“For the love of God, are you 
crazy?” 

“Luke, listen to me. I have 
to explain something. I — I was 
troubled about what you told 
me, about Smith’s ability to 
appear and disappear. I asked 
him point-blank after your ar- 
rest. He laughed and admitted 
it. He showed me the machine, 
taught me how to operate 
it—” 

“Then you know he’s not a 
God. Do .you know that, EvO- 
lyn?” 

She hid her face in her 
hands. 
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“I don't know anything, 
Luke ! I’m so confused — ” 

I put my arm out towards 
lier, my fingers aching to 
touch her. But I knew there 
was only air in the lovely body 
at the foot of my prison cot. 

Then she straightened up 
and said: “Luke, I want to 
help you. He’s talking wildly 
at you. He .says you’re the 
most dangerous man on his 
world. I don’t know why he 
thinks that, but he does. He’s 
fighting with himself over 
you, Luke. Part of him wants 
to save you, the other part 
wants to kill you. But he’s be- 
ginning to change, Luke. All 
this trouble is changing 
him — ’’ 

“What trouble?” 

“I don’t understand it ex- 
actly. There have been strikes, 
riots, outbreaks. I don’t know 
why; I don’t see why people 
aren’t happy. He’s given them 
everything, Luke. Why should 
they not be happy?” 

I sneered, but said nothing. 

"There’s some awful move- 
ment underway, Luke. There’s 
been talk about a Bleeding 
Earth. I don’t know what they 
mean by it, but it frightens 
me. There — there was another 
assassination attempt last 
week. It failed, of course. 
They always fail. But I’m so 
worried, Luke — ” 

She began to sob. 
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“Get hold of yourself,” I 
said. “Did you mean that — 
about wanting to help me?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then you can get me out of 
here, Evelyn. You can get me 
out right now. Do the prison 
officials know you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you can have me re- 
leased. Make it a command, 
Evelyn ; they’ll listen to you.” 

She gasped. “They won’t! 
Only Smith can order a re- 
lease.” 

“Tell them your orders 
come from Smith. They’re so 
frightened of him that they’ll 
listen, Evelyn. Appear before 
the prison warden. He’ll be 
afraid to disobey you, Evelyn ; 
afraid of anyone so close to 
Smith as you are — ” 

She turned away. 

"All right,” she said at last. 
“I’ll try, Luke.” 

That was how I made my 
escape from Smith-prison, the 
only man to accomplish the 
feat. 

I had been gambling with 
the fears of the Smith-officials 
in telling Evelyn to speak for 
Smith, and the gamble had 
won. Within an hour after her 
visit to my cell, a trio of 
Smith-guards came and un- 
locked my door. They guided 
me to the roof of the prison, 
and a copter took me back to 
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the relative freedom of 
Smith’s needle-shaped citadel. 

I found Evelyn waiting for 
me in Smith’s chamber. But 
the moment I saw her, I made 
a mistake. I asked : 

“What have they done with 
Alita?’’ 

Her moist eyes became dry 
and hard. 

“I don’t know. What does it 
matter, Luke? You don’t love 
that woman. You married her 
as part of the scheme to as- 
sassinate Smith. That’s the 
truth, isn’t it?” 

I didn’t answer. I rubbed 
my heavy-whiskered cheeks 
and said: “I’d like to shave.” 

“In there.” 

In Smith’s enormous bath- 
room, I took my first shower 
in eight months, and felt the 
good sensation of a sharp 
razor against my cheeks. I 
dressed myself out of Smith’s 
private wardrobe, and came 
back to the Smith-chamber. 

Evelyn was at the dome, 
looking at the glowing ball 
over our heads, the planet of 
our birth. 

“It’s so red tonight . . .” 

“Red?” 

I pushed her aside and look- 
ed out at the horizon of 
Smith’s World. The sky was 
red, the clouds red, and even 
the speck in the sky appeared 
reddened by some mysterious 
distant fire. 


“It is red,” I said. “There 
are flames somewhere, flames 
to the east ...” 

“The farmland!” she whis- 
pered. 

“They’re burning the fields ! 
Is that the trouble you 
meant ?” 

“I don’t know!” She clutch- 
ed at her throat. “Smith didn’t 
tell me anything. He j ust said 
— trouble.” 

“It’s started,” I muttered. 
“The Earth is bleeding.” 

“Oh, Luke, I’m frightened !” 

She was in my arms, soft 
and warm and yielding. 

Neither of us heard the door 
sliding open behind us. 

“Well,” Smith said. “What’s 
fair is fair, eh, Luke? Isn’t 
that what the old Bible said? 
But of course. ‘An eye for an 
eye’ ...” 

I turned to face him, hold- 
ing Evelyn behind me. 

“Your world is burning. 
Smith." 

He laughed. “So I under- 
stand, Nero’s world burned, 
too, as I recall. But he man- 
aged all right.” 

Smith looked very fatigued. 
When he came towards us, his 
steps were faltering. Evelyn 
moaned at his approach, but 
he passed us by and went to 
the glass. 

“What is it?” I said. "The 
Bleeding Earth?” 
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He smiled at me, wryly. 
“Then you know of my little 
rebellious movement? Yes, the 
Bleeding Earth. A pretty 
name for the renegades. Al- 
most Biblical.” He put his 
head against the cool glass. 
" 'And when the people saw 
that Moses delayed to come 
down out of the mount, the 
people gathered themselves to- 
gether unto Aaron, and said 
unto him. Up, make iis gods, 
which shall go before us; for 
as for this Moses, the man 
that brought us up out of 
Ugypt, we wot not what is be- 
come of him.’ . . .” 

Evelyn whimpered, and 
cowered against me. 

“ . and Moses’ anger wax- 

ed hot,’ ” Smith said. “ 'and 
he cast the tablets out of his 
hands, and break them be- 
neath the mount.’ . . .” 

Smith laughed, and turned 
to me. 

“Now you see my mistake, 
Luke. Not to have continued 
With my evolution experi- 
ments. To have relied upon 
this sorry breed to people my 
new world ...” 

“Your world. Smith?” 

He looked at me sharply. I 
pushed Evelyn aside and step- 
ped towards him. 

“Is it truly your world, 
Smith? Created by your mar- 
velous world-building ma- 
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chine? Is that how it came 
into being?” 

He said nothing. 

“Or is it really God’s world, 
Smith ? Did you find that your 
fine machine didn’t really 
work in the limits of space? 
That you weren’t nearly so 
capable of creating planets 
as you thought?” 

“What are you saying, 
Luke?” His voice was still un- 
ruffled. 

“I know the truth, Smith. 
You never created Smith’s 
World out of the dust of the 
cosmos. This was a God-creat- 
ed planet. Smith. Your ships 
captured and steered it into 
the orbital paths of this solar 
system; you didn’t ‘create’ it 
at all. Am I speaking the 
truth?” 

From the window, the sky 
blazed redder, and the crimson 
cast fell across Smith’s face. 

“You’re a great scientist. 
Smith. No one denies you that. 
But you’re not a God. Not 
nearly a God. You can make 
marvels, yes, but small mar- 
vels compared to the wonders 
of God. You can’t make mira- 
cles, Smith. It’s only a pose — 
a pose of your insane ego. 
You’re crazy. Smith!” I was 
shouting now. “You’re crazy !” 

I never reckoned what ef- 
fect my words would have on 
him. At first, all his reaction 
was in his eyes. They burned 
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out at me with such terrible 
rage that I was forced to look 
away. Then his hands started 
to jerk, his fingers moving 
convulsively, until he had to 
clench them into fists to stop 
their involuntary motions. 
Then he raised his arms above 
his head and began to speak. 
The words were unintelligi- 
ble ; but they were Holy Writ; 
I could tell that from their 
sonorous, rhythmical cadence ; 
but his voice had lost all power 
to distinguish between vowels 
and consonants, words and 
animal sounds. 

Then he lowered his arms, 
slowly, and spoke quietly to 
us, almost conversationally. 

“It’s all very well,” he said. 
“This little rebellion of theirs. 
They think they’re fighting 
for their freedom, but they’re 
wrong. It’s not freedom they’ll 
win, Luke. Only death.” 

“What are you talking 
about?” 

“The citadel. This building. 
They’ll be coming here, finally. 
That’s the logical thing for 
them to do. They’ll storm it as 
the French stormed the Bas- 
tille, crying words of liberty 
and equality.” He made a 
noise in his throat, and it was 
ugly. “But they’ll be surpris- 
ed, Luke. Terribly surprised 
at w^iat happens.” 

“What about the building?” 

“Why, it’s not a building at 
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all. Not really, 'Fhese are the 
only chambers, you see. Just 
these rooms, for Evelyn and 
myself. The rest of the struc- 
ture is really a stockpile, Luke. 
An atomic stockpile ; the final 
precaution you might say.” 

I went cold down to my 
feet; the very floor beneath 
me held a threat. 

“You’re lying,” I said. 

“I’m telling you the truth, 
Luke. If my rebels come here, 
they destroy Smith’s World 
and themselves.” He chuckled. 
“It was one of my best ideas, 
Luke. Don’t you agree?” 

I wheeled towards the win- 
dow. The fire was angrier in 
the night sky, and my ears 
picked out the sound of voices 
below. 

“We’ll have to get out of 
here,” I said. “Evelyn — ” 

She was looking at Smith, 
but she said to me : “There’s a 
copter on the roof — ” 

“Then let’s go — ” 

I grabbed her arm, but she 
jerked away from me. Her 
eyes were still fixed on Smith, 
and the God of Smith’s World 
was going to his knees. 

This time, his words were 
audible. 

“ ‘My God, my God, tohy 
hast Thou forsaken me? Why 
art Thou so far from helping 
me, and from the words of my 
roaring? O, my God, I cry in 
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the daytime hut Thou hearest 
not; and in the night season, 
and am not silent . . " 

“Smith!” Evelyn shrieked. 

“Look at his eyes,” I said. 
“He can’t hear you now — ” 

“We must go, Eveljm — ” 

“I can’t ! I can’t leave him.” 

“You’ll have to leave him. 
If the mcib reaches the cita- 
del—” 

“But he needs me, Luke!” 

Now I heard the shouts 
clearly in the street far be- 
low. I tried again to make 
Evelyn come with me, but her 
arms were steel-strong around 
the stooped body of Smith. 

I left her, and went to the 
roof. 

There v^ere people running 
everywhere in the streets 
when I brought the copter to 
ground. Some tried to climb 
aboard, shouting: 

“To the spaceport! Please 
take me! The spaceships are 
leaving! I want to go home!” 

The spaceships ! The words 
struck me with their message 
of hope. If I could find Alita 
and reach the Smith-rockets 
before the mobs attacked . . . 

Then I realized how hopo^ 
less it was. Alita was a pris- 
oner in some unknown quarter 
of Smith’s World, and only 
minutes were delaying the 
eruption of Smith’s planet 
into atomic dust. 

My mind rocked with the 
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decision I had to make. To 
leave Alita behind, and take 
my chance of getting to safe- 
ty — or to search the un- 
known streets and terrain un- 
til the moment when the pile 
was triggered, and all prob- 
lems ended. 

It was then I realized that 
my love for Alita was no man- 
ufactured thing. I loved her 
for what she was, and I knew 
that I would never see her 
again. 

I guided the copter back 
into the sky, and followed the 
running crowds to the space- 
port of Smith’s World, and 
heard the rockets already be- 
ginning to explode, promising 
return to the planet of our 
birth and our true God. 

These are my Smith- 
facts. 

As you know by nov^, some 
sixty Smith-rockets left the 
planet before the atomic ex- 
plosion that turned Smith's 
World into a black cinder. 
And you know that Alita was 
a passenger aboard one of 
those ships, one of three 
hundred women prisoners re- 
leased by the rebels. Even 
now, I cannot speak of our re- 
union on Earth without cloud- 
ed eyes. 

We have a son, Alita and I. 

He believes in God. We do, 

too. THE END 
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TRICK OR TREAT 

By CHARLES E. FRITCH 


The darndest things can happen on Halloween. All those char- 
acters showing up at the door. And in those outlandish gctups, 
a Neptunian makes as good a Martian as a Mercurian and 
actually, how many V enusians could tell the difference/ 


T he day’s work done, Sam 
Woodford strode briskly 
through the chill October eve- 
ning, a pipe trail of tobacco 
smoke in his wake. Around 
him, street lamps glistened in 
the crisp air, and dried leaves 
scurried before a breeze. As 
he thought comfortingly of 
the quiet evening ahead, his 
step quickened. 

A bug-eyed creature sud- 
denly leaped into his path, and 
he stopp^, startled, A youth- 
ful voice cried, “Trick or 
tresft, mister ! Trick or treat!” 

Sam pulled the pipe from 
his mouth and tried to look 
frightened. “My, how you 
startled me,” he said, “You’re 
a monster from the third 
moon of Saturn, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t be afraid; it’s only 
me, Mr, Woodford,” the crea- 
ture said. “Joey.” And he 
pushed aside the long-4nosed, 
large - toothed, bewhiskered 
mask to reveal a grinning 
young face covered with 
freckles. 


“Well, so it is!” Sam declar- 
ed, feigning surprise, “Tell 
you what, Joey. I haven’t any 
treats with me, but you come 
around with your friends to- 
night. I believe Mrs. Wood- 
ford has something special 
prepared.” 

“Oh, boy!” Joey cried en- 
thusiastically. “We’ll be there, 
Mr. Woodford. See you !” And 
he scampered away. 

Laughing, Sam watched the 
boy disappear into the dusk. 
He carefully placed the pipe- 
stem into its comfortable 
niche between his teeth and 
started walking again. Well, 
maybe the evening wouldn’t 
be so quiet after all, he recon- 
sidered. For tonight was the 
night when goblins prowled, 
when elves and pixies roamed 
the streets to ring doorbells 
for edible treasures. He 
chuckled softly to himself as 
he thought of it. 

High in the sky a meteorite 
flashed. Or was it a witch on a 
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flaming broomstick? Or visi- 
tors in a spaceship from some 
other world? Or some fiery 
ghost resurrected for this par- 
ticular Hallowe’en. On such a 
night all things were possible. 

He hurried home, where 
Cora waited for him with a 
supper warm and steaming. 
They ate, and then he went 
into the parlor to settle into 
his comfortable chair with the 
evening newspaper. The inva- 
sion of the little people would 
not begin until later, so there 
was plenty of time to relax. 
The room was warm, the cool 
night was firmly shut outside, 
and he felt a drowsy content- 
ment creep over him. 

The doorbell rang. 

At the shrill sound con- 
tentment fled, and Sam Wood- 
ford found himself annoyed 
with the unwelcome interrup- 
tion. He shut his eyes and rat- 
tled the paper in his hands, as 
though this ritual would make 
the doorb(dl incapable of ring- 
ing again. He flexed his toes 
comfortably in their soft slip- 
per-coverings and felt not the 
slightest urge to stir so much 
as an inch. From the kitchen 
came watery sounds of the 
evening dishes clattering from 
dirty to clean. 

He opened his eyes and fo- 
cused them carefully on a 
newspaper article telling of 
the latest development in 
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Earth’s struggle to enter 
space by rocket — but his mind 
returned to whoever or what- 
ever was outside the front 
door. Involuntarily he held his 
breath, waiting. 

The doorbell rang again. 

“Cora.” He raised his voice. 
“Someone’s at the door.” 

Dishes clinked. “Will you 
answer it, Sam ? My hands are 
full.” 

Could it be the children so 
early, he wondered, at only a 
quarter after six? It was 
probably Joey, he decided, full 
of youthful enthusiasm and 
not realizing the older genera- 
tion had better things to do 
than answer doors at impos- 
sible hours. 

The doorbell rang, a bit 
more insistently this time. 

“Sam.” Cora’s voice from 
the kitchen. 

“Okay, okay,” Sam said. 
“I’ll get it.” 

He sighed, crumpled the 
paper, reluctantly elevated 
himself from the gentle con- 
fines of the chair, and stalked 
across the parlor into the hall- 
way, where he threw open the 
door. 

A young man stood on the 
front porch blinking from the 
sudden deluge of hallway 
light. At least a dozen years 
older than Joey, he had closely 
cropped hair, what looked lilte 
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an Elizabethan-period cos- 
tume, and a hesitant smile on 
his face. 

“Hello,” the young man said 
brightly. “I’m a Martian.” 

Sam considered this state- 
ment. Finally he said, “Aren’t 
you a little old for this sort of 
thing?” 

The young man seemed per- 
plexed. “Martians are all 
ages,” he said, adding, “up to 
about one hundred sixty, any- 
way. I’m thirty-four myself.” 

“What I meant,” Sam ex- 
plained patiently, “is, aren’t 
you a little old to go around 
dressed up on Hallowe’en 
playing games?” 

The young man frowned. 
“Hallowe’en? Games?” he 
said, puzled. “Maybe you 
didn’t hear me correctly. I said 
I’m from the planet Mars !” 

"Sure you are,” Sam said, 
“and I’m from the planet 
Venus. Now, will you kindly 
state your business so I can 
get back to my newspaper.” 

“You don’t believe me,” the 
young man said, looking sur- 
prised and hurt at the discov- 
ery. 

“The understatement of the 
week,” Sam marveled. “Now, 
look,” he continued, thinking 
of his comfortable chair, 
wishing he were in it, and try- 
ing to sound good-natured just 
the same, “I appreciate a joke, 
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especially on Hallowe’en, but 
you don’t look like the kind of 
fellow to go around ringing 
doorbells just for fun. Are you 
selling brushes? Magazines?” 

“I’m not selling anything,” 
the young man insisted, a bit 
desperately. "I came in a 
rocket from Mars. The ship 
vaporized in your atmosphere, 
and I just managed to leap 
clear in time and come down 
by parachute a short distance 
from here. I picked your 
house at random and rang the 
doorbell.” 

“They have doorbells on 
Mars, of course.” 

“Of course.” The man 
shrugged. “We have doors; 
why shouldn’t we have door- 
bells?” 

Sam shook his head. "No 
good, son. Even I know the 
climate on Mars is a great deal 
different from ours. If there 
were any inhabitants on Mars 
— which there aren’t ! — they’d 
have to be built differently, 
and you look more like an 
Earthman than I do. Besides, 
your English is much too 
good.” 

“I'm speaking Martian,” 
the other said helplessly. “Can 
I help it if it sounds like Eng- 
lish? Besides, Mars isn’t so 
awfully different; just a little 
cooler, that’s all.” 

“Why does everybody pick 
Mars to be from?” Sam won- 
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dered, , somehow annoyed by 
this fact alone. “What's wrong 
with Venus for a change?” 

“Fa,” the young man said, 
waving _ a distracted hand. 
“Everybody knows there’s no 
life on Venus. I, tell you I’m a 
Martian.” 

Sam shrugged. “Okay, son, 
you’re a Martian. Welcome to 
Earth. But right now, if you 
don’t mind — ” 

The young man seemed very 
disturbed. “I just had a terri- 
ble thought. Suppose nobody’W 
believe me? I can’t prove I’m 
from another planet; all the 
proof was on the spaceship, 
and I’ve been sworn to not 
tell any of our secrets to you 
natives.” 

“You’ll just have to wait 
until anotiier rocket comes 
along to pick you up,” Sam 
said. “Or else wait for the 
Earthlings to do something 
about space travel themselves. 
Meanwhile, you can easily 
pass as — ” he chuckled — “as 
one of us natives.” 

“Thanks for the advice,” 
the young man said sourly. 
“Thanks a lot.” 

“Not at all,” Sam said gen- 
erously. “You might try the 
corner house down there. Fel- 
low’s a flying saucer addict. It 
might be a good gag on him.” 

The young man nodded 
doubtfully and stepped into 
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the night. “I certainly didn’t 
expect this kind of reception,” 
he said sadly. 

“You’ll get used to it,” Sam 
called after him. 

He closed the door and sigh- 
ed with relief. He chuckled 
then. Perhaps he really should 
not have been so grouchy ; 
after all, this was the night 
set aside for such goings on. 
He shrugged, dismissing the 
thought, settled once more 
into his comfortable chair and 
unfolded the newspaper with 
a satisfied rattle. 

“Who was that, dear ?” Cora 
wanted to know, coming into 
the room. “I hope it wasn’t the 
children; I haven’t the treats 
made up yet.” 

“Some fellow dressed up as 
a Martian,” he told her, not 
looking up. 

“Oh,” she said, suddenly in- 
terested. “You should have 
called me. I’ve never seen 
one.” 

“Neither has anyone else,” 
Sam said, “ ’cause there aren't 
any. Besides, the costume 
didn’t show much imagina- 
tion. No tentacles, no bug- 
eyes, no death-rays — ” 

“Sam,” Cora said thought- 
fully. “Wouldn't it be funny 
if somebody from another 
planet actually did come down 
here — and nobody believed 
him?” 
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Sam gi'imaced. “You’ve 
been reading science-fiction,” 
he accused. 

“Guilty,” she said, laugh- 
ing, and then sighed stoically. 
“Well, I’d better finish those 
(lushes.” 

Sam Woodford settled back 
again into the comfort of his 
chair and stretched his legs 
onto a nearby hassock. From 
the kitchen came sounds of re- 
sumed dishwashing. 

He read the space-travel ar- 
ticle and nodded in satisfac- 
tion. They were coming along 
quite well, these rocket men. 
iAnother ten or fifteen years 
and they’d put up the space 


station. After that it would be 
a simple matter to go to Venus 
and Mars and see what really 
is there. Then would come the 
commercial rockets and the 
passenger spaceships. 

He leaned back, eyes closed, 
to think of it. Travel between 
the planets. That would be the 
trip. He’d give a lot to be a 
passenger on one of those 
rockets. He didn’t like to ad- 
mit it, even to Cora who un- 
derstood him more than he 
thought an Earthling could, 
but he ivas getting a bit home- 
sick. 

It would be good to see 
Venus again. the end 




BRIEF 

HUNGER 

By G. L. VANDENBURG 


Fortnulo for (i liroodivay hit: Ctct a stinker of ti 'ploy, 
hire a set of the most temperamental actors in the busi- 
ness. Then, just before curtain-time, knock the male lead .f 
teeth out. Anyhow, it worked for Martin Gaumont. 


OPENING TONIGHT!!! 
Martin F. Gaumont 

Presenff 

MARION FRIDAY 
ARTHUR BURKE 

IN 

“BRIEF HUNGER" 

I T WAS the largest sign on 
Forty-fourth Street. In 
New York that meant it was 
lost sight of if you got more 
than fifty feet away from it. 

To Martin F. Gaumont, 
standing in front of the 
theater looking up at it, its 
bulbs radiated sheer magic. 
It was his forty-first produc- 
tion on the main stem but he 
tref^ted'all of them like they 
were the first born. Into 
“Brief Hunger” had gone his 
love, his care, his know-how, 


his perception and two hun- 
dred other people’s money. 

The bald domed producer, 
aging, heavy built, imposing 
looking, was no longer the 
top man in his field. There 
was once a time when he 
could have persuaded the 
AMA to endorse patent medi- 
cines if it would have meant 
raising money for a play. 

But Martin Gaumont had 
fallen on evil days. Five short 
years had seen him present 
fifteen straight flops. In a 
business where enemies are a 
dime a dozen and no man is 
w'orth his salt without an 
even gross, Gaumont was 
without peers. One more fail- 
ure and the streets would 
come alive with a great legion 
of dancing enemies. 

He watched the first night- 
ers file into the theater, his 
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ooat collar up around his 
neck, his confidence sagging 
near his ankles. He wanted 
more than anything to leave 
the scene and jump off the 
Empire State building . . . 

Backstage the usual placid, 
friendly atmosphere prevail- 
ed. 

“Damn it all, Algy,” the 
ultra-efficient stage manager 
barked at his assistant, “in 
case you’ve forgotten, we’re 
oi>ening tonight! And it is 
now twenty to eight. You 
should have called ‘half hour’ 
ten minute-s ago! VVe take an 
early curtain tonight, remem- 
ber? Where the hell is your 
mind, anyway?’’ 

“I’m sorry, Chester,’’ came 
the meek leply. 

“And don’t call me Ches- 
ter! You know how Mr. Gau- 
mont reveres tradition on an 
opening night. For God’s 
sake be a little formal!’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Burns,” said the . 
assistant. It was a concession 
he was loathe to make but 
jobs were scarce in the thea- 
ter. There was no point in 
incurring the wrath of some- 
one as pompous and self- 
imi>ortant as Chester Burns. 

“W^l, don’t stand there, 
Algy!” The stage manager 
was yelling at him, trying to 
adjust his temperamental 
bow tie and checking the key 


pages of his prompt book all 
at the same time. “Go and 
call ‘half hour’!” 

Algernon Swanson felt 
about as wanted as a counter- 
feit nickel. He was an inno- 
cent looking kid, rather shy 
and with a habit of minding 
his own business. In the thea- 
ter that made him a freak but 
he didn’t care. His co-workers 
were sometimes shocked by a 
streak of indifference in him 
that bordered on mental 
paralysis. But he had just 
enough indifference to be- 
come a great star someday. 
That’s all he really wanted. 

He climbed the stairs and 
rapped his fist below the gold 
star of Mr. Arthur Burke’s 
dressing room door. “Half 
hour, please, Mr. Burke.” 

Mr. Arthur Burke’s voice, 
a dimensionless echo chamber 
with roots in his abdomen, 
answered in rich, crystal 
clear tones, “Thank you, 
Algernon!” 

Algy’s face became dis- 
torted at .the sound of his full 
first name. His shoulders 
loomed up and consumed his 
neck until he resembled a 
turtle. Algernon ! What an 
ass that Arthur Burke was! 
So obnoxiously formal! What 
a conceited, patronizing cluck 
he really was! 

Algy puffed his way down 
the hall and knocked below 
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another gold star. “Half 
hour, please, Miss Friday.” 

The door opened. A thing 
of exquisite beauty, delicious 
proportions and very few 
clothes appeared. Her voice 
was a lyrical bouquet. 
“Thank you, thank you, dar- 
ling Algernon!” She cupped 
his cheeks in her soft palms 
and tatooed his lips with a 
moist, infectious kiss. 

When he opened his eyes 
the door was closed and she 
was gone. Marion Friday was 
the only one in the whole 
theater that was real, who 
treated him like a human 
being. Her face! Her body! 
Her smile! He wasn’t indif- 
ferent to those. But he did 
wish she would stop that 
irksome habit of coming to 
the door with nothing on 
above her waist! 

As he went up another 
flight of stairs his thoughts 
turned to “Brief Hunger.” 
What a dog of a play, he 
thought. Martin Gaumont be- 
lieved it was the greatest love 
story since “The Barrets of 
Wimpole Street.” He de- 
serv^ what was going to 
happen to him. 

After announcing “half 
hour” to all of the cast Algy 
returned to the stage floor to 
find Gaumont waiting for 
him. 


“Algernon, after you’ve 
called ‘places’ I want you to 
meet me at the back of the 
orchestra. Bring a pencil and 
paper with you . . .” 

“What for, Mr. Gaumont?” 

“If you’d let me finish I 
might be able to tell you what 
for!” He was a man who 
suffered a thousand deaths 
at the inadequacies of assist- 
ant stage managers. “You’re 
going to take notes for me, 
that’s what for!” 

“But Mr. Gaumont, this is 
opening night and Chester 
. . . that is, Mr. Bums, the 
stage manager ...” 

Gaumont put a hand to his 
pained forehead and groaned. 
“Algernon ...” 

“. . . he’ll need me back- 
stage ...” 

“Algernon . . .” 

“. . . to help him run the 
show ...” 

“ALGERNON!!” 

“Yes, Mr. Gaumont?” 

Gaumont opened his mouth 
to give the assistant unblem- 
ished hell but instead he 
turned to find out whose 
hands were clamped on his 
shoulder. 

It was Arthur Burke, tall, 
erect, indescribably hand- 
some and insufferably aware 
of it. He extended his hand 
to Gaumont and smiled until 
it looked like his mouth might 
never close again. 
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“Martin! Good luck! I can’t 
tell you how indebted we all 
are to you. Good luck!” The 
words could have come from 
a wall bracket for all the 
feeling he put into them. 

Martin Gaumont thanked 
him and left for the front of 
the theater, wondering why 
he ever hired such a conceited 
guy in the first place , . . 

Fifteen minutes later he 
made the fatal mistake of re- 
turning to the backstage area 
to deliver one final note of 
cheer to his assembled en- 
tourage. It was five minutes 
until curtain. 

Actors were checking 
props. Carpenters carried 
scenery and furniture. Elec- 
tricians completed last min- 
ute focusing. The stage man- 
ager was checking onstage 
props. The actors were in the 
carpenters’ way, carpenters 
were hindering electricians, 
electricians were obstructing 
the prop department and the 
stage manager was in every- 
body’s way. 

One look at the madhouse 
and Martin Gaumont turned 
on his heels, determined to 
sneak out without being seen. 

“Oh, Mr. Gaumont!” Ches- 
ter Burns yelled. 

Caught, Gaumont said to 
himself. “Yes, Chester?” 

“Electrics just had an ac- 
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cident. Short circuit. Most of 
the third bank will be out. 
Our exteriors will be pretty 
dark. Shall I hold the cur- 
tain?” 

“What for?” 

“While the boys send for 
new fuses.” 

“No, take the damned thing 
up,” said Gaumont. He never 
should have come backstage 
and he knew it. This was the 
time everything always went 
wrong. “We don’t have time 
to go shopping, Chester. If 
Mr. Burke and Miss Friday 
are any good they’ll be able to 
play the scene with less 
light.” 

“I heard that, Martin!” 

Gaumont wheeled around. 
Marion Friday was standing 
there in a beige cocktail dress 
that looked like it grew on 
her. Her eyes flashed with 
anger. Her opulent breasts 
were heaving up and down, a 
tactic she employed to frus- 
trate tired business men. She 
had more beauty than brains 
but she knew enough to come 
in out of a squall. That’s all 
she had to know. 

“Now, now, Marion, I 
didn’t fnean it that way. It 
was intended as a compli- 
ment.” Gaumont let out a 
fainthearted chuckle. 

“Thanks!” Her voice was 
cold steel. 

“We certainly don’t want 
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to start bickering now, do we, 
Marion? Three minutes to 
curtain, you know.” Gau- 
mont’s smile was pinned to 
both his ears. 

“My dress is too tight,” 
griped Marion. “I’m sorry, 
Martin, but something will 
have to be done about it be- 
fore I can go on.” 

"Chester, do something 
about Miss Friday’s dress,” 
said the exasperated produc- 
er. 

“And while you’re at it,” 
Arthur Burke had just de- 
scended the stairs, “do some- 
thing about my tooth.” 

“What the hell’s the mat- 
ter with your tooth?” 

“I had one pulled today and 
my new bridge hurts!” said 
Arthur petulantly. 

“My dress comes first!” 

“I don’t know why! Mine 
is a physical disturbance. If 
you had a tooth ...” 

“Please, please!” Gau- 
mont’s stomach was slowly 
doing flip-flops. “The most 
important thing is the show, 
kids! The show! The thing 
that must go on, remember?” 

“No!” the stars answered 
simultaneously. 

Stars! Stars! Idiots, that’s 
what they were ! The bane of 
Martin Gaumont’s existence. 
Even when you satisfy them 
they’re not satisfied. One 
minute until curtain and 


they’re griping about the 
damnedest . . . 

“Mr. Gaumont,” the stage 
manager cut in, “the house 
lights have been dimmed to 
half.” 

Good for you, Chester, the 
producer glowed inwardly. 
That was just what a stage 
manager was for, he thought. 
To get producers out of sim- 
ple minded arguments with 
even simpler minded actors. 
Gaumont looked at his watch 
as though the curtain couldn’t 
rise unless he were in his 
seat. He gave each of his 
stars a snappy pat on the 
back and vanished with a last 
"Good-bye, kids, and good 
luck!” Having done with the 
proper clothes he left them. 

He went to the back of the 
orchestra where Algy was 
waiting with pencil and pa- 
per, Wasn’t this the way it 
was on an opening night? A 
nightmare of confusion and 
tempers? A million things 
going wrong? His old confi- 
dence surged up in him as the 
curtain rose. “Brief Hunger” 
was a good play ! It was more 
than that. It was something 
the theater had needed for 
over twenty years; a down- 
to-earth, tender love story. 
There weren’t enough of 
those anymore. And he, Mar- 
tin F. Gaumont would make 
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theatrical history with this 

one . . . 

The first fifteen minutes 
were met by the audience 
with mixed emotions; cough- 
ing, shuffling of feet, beard 
scratching, seat shifting and 
sneezing, all of which could 
b<; summed up under one gen- 
ei'al heading . . . boredom! 
The curse of the theatre. 

Gaumont attributed this to 
the fact that his two stars 
had not yet made their ap- 
pearance together. When they 
did he felt certain the show 
would get off the ground. He 
paced the back of the thea- 
ter, Algernon following him 
like a faithful puppy dog. 
The moment came. 

The setting was a small 
island called Olympia off the 
coast of Maine. Marion Fri- 
day was playing the part of 
Jane Dexter, a girl sheltered 
from the outside world by a 
domineering father. Arthur 
Burke was a young artist, 
Brian Lowell, who had been 
commissioned by the old man 
to paint her portrait. They 
entered the living room of 
Jane’s mansion: 

JANE: 

Brian, you were so quiet 
during our walk. What 
do you think of Olym- 
pia? Are you disappoint- 
ed in it? 


BRIAN: 

No, I like it . . . because 
you live on it. 

And you belong on an island, 
sister! Somewhere in the 
Arctic Ocean! 

The mysterious bass voice 
had floated out of nowhere. 
It had a hollow ring to it and 
its sudden emergence galva- 
nized everyone into silence. 
After saying his character’s 
line Arthur Burke’s lips had 
not moved. The audience was 
stunned. Martin Gaumont 
stopped pacing. Algy dropped 
his pad and pencil. 

Marion Friday was at the 
point of apoplexy but she 
somehow managed to recover 
for her next line: 

JANE ; 

I don’t mean that. Do 
you like the island itself? 

BRIAN: 

I ought to love islands. I 
live on one. 

JANE: 

You never told me that. 
What’s your island call- 
ed? 

BRIAN; 

Manhattan. 

You know it well enough, you 
shrew. You’ve gone through 
its male population like a dose 
of salts! 

The voice again. Coming 
from nowhere. Some of the 
audience giggled but most of 
Hiem remained confused. 
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Gaumont stood blinking his 
eyes. It was frightening to 
think that his sixteenth con- 
secutive flop could come about 
in such a horrendous manner. 

Marion Friday seethed in- 
side. She walked upstage to 
Arthur Burke. Her back was 
to the audience as she whis- 
pered to him, “You cheap 
skunk! What are you trying 
to pull?” 

“Marion, so help me,” Ar- 
thur whispered back, “I don’t 
know where that voice is 
coming from! So help me!” 

They both tunied to the 
audience. The play went on: 

BRIAN: 

You should come to New 
York sometime, Jane. I 
think you’ve been cooped 
up on this island too 
long. 

Her cooped up? That's a 
scream! 

JANE: 

No, Brian. Father told 
me all I have to know 
about New York and its 
people. And I’m sure it’s 
all true. 

The author of this turkey is 
an Englishman. After that 
last line it’s obvious why he 
didn’t come to this country 
for the opening. 

The audience was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Marion 
Friday turned the color of a 
cooked lobster. Martin Gau- 


ftiont felt something forming 
on the inside wall of his stom- 
ach. It was growing by leaps 
and bounds. It was an 
ulcer . . . 

Backstage all was confu- 
sion. The stage hands were 
rolling on the floor laughing. 
Chester was running around 
frantically looking for a hid- 
den loudspeaker. During his 
search he had missed four 
light cues. 

“Chester, what the hell is 
the meaning of this! What’s 
going on?” Gaumont’s eyes 
were sizzling as he barged 
through the stage door. 

“Mr. Gaumont,” said the 
frustrated stage manager, “I 
just don’t know where that 
voice is coming from.” 

“Well you just find out, 
damn it, or I’ll have a new 
stage manager tomorrow 
night!” 

The two of them turned 
and listened as the laughing 
became more frequent. 

“I’ll be ruined, Chester!” 
cried Gaumont. “Ruined, do 
you hear me? You’ve got to 
do something ! Strange voices 
don’t just come out of a void, 
you know!” 

“Mr. Gaumont, I’m doing 
everything in my power.” 

“Well, that’s not enough,” 
said the unreasonable pro- 
ducer. “Do you think I want 
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to be the laughing stock of 
Broadway tomorrow morn- 
ing?” 

“Think of me, Mr. Gau- 
mont,” pleaded Chester. “A 
.stage manager is responsible 
for everything that happens 
on a stage!” 

“Stop talking like a damn 
boy scout and do something!” 

They listened again as a 
new wave of unrestrained 
laughter brought the rafters 
down. 

BRIAN : 

Darling, maybe I don’t 
know what I’m trying to 
say. Or perhaps it’s just 
that I don’t know how to 
say it . . . 

Oh, this dialogue is sti'ictly 
squareville! Maybe that sexy 
brunette will still be at the 
follies bar after the show. 
What a knockout she was! 

BRIAN : 

... so let’s just forget it 
and have a drink. A 
toast to us! 

JANE ; 

Oh, I’m afraid I couldn’t 
do that, Brian. You see, 
father frowns upon it so 
I don’t drink. 

You don’t drink! What the 
hell do you use, a funnel? A 
sponge? How do you keep 
from drinking the stuff and 
still have a ninety proof 
breath ? 


Marion Friday could take 
no more. She started to storm 
off the stage. Arthur Burke 
took her by the arm and 
whispered to her. The laugh- 
ter covered his words. 

“Where are you going? 
The scene isn’t over yet.” 

“If you think I’m going to 
sit there and take any more 
of those insults you’re nuts!” 
She headed off stage. 

“Remember what Gaumont 
said. The show must go on!” 

“Are you kidding. Jack? 
Under these circumstances? 
This is nothing but one long, 
lousy practical joke! And I 
won’t stand for it!” 

The laughing subsided and 
Arthur Burke picked up the 
scene : 

BRIAN : 

Very well, we won’t have 
a drink. How about one 
final sitting tomorrow? 
JANE: 

Will the portrait be fin- 
ished then? 

BRIAN: 

I think so. 

Going to be hung in Madame 
Tusseaud’s wax museum. 
Very appropriate. 

Well, I have to be leav- 
ing. Will you walk me to 
the door, darling? 

JANE: 

I’ll do better than that. 
I’ll walk you to the moor- 
ing. 
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Just don’t walk him to his 
bedroom. He isn’t as young 
as he used to be! 

Marion and Arthur made 
their exit amid tumultuous 
laughter. Chester and Gau- 
mont were waiting for them 
in the wings. 

“All right,” Gaumont was 
chewing savagely on his ci- 
gar, “which one of you is re- 
sponsible for this crummy 
gag?” 

“How dare you!” For two 
cents Marion Friday would 
have clawed him to death. 
“You . . . you sneak! Sabo- 
taging your own production 
with a ... a gimmick that is 
beneath conten^pt!” She 
pointed her finger at him as 
her arm rose at a right angle 
with her body. It was a ges- 
ture she had used in a stock 
production of “Medea.” “I’m 
going to sue you, Martin 
Gaumont, for defamation of 
character!” 

“Now wait a minute, 
Marion. My reputation is at 
stake, too. I don’t know any- 
thing about this.” 

“What reputation?” She 
put her hands on her hips 
and swayed her bountiful 
bosoms in front of him. “The 
one for producing fifteen con- 
secutive flops? Ha! After this 
fiasco you’ll be barking at 
carnivals where you began! 


Back to selling stale pop- 
corn!” 

“Let us take leave, Mari- 
on,” Arthur said snobbishly. 
His left elbow formed a wing. 
Marion threw her head bacJt 
and took his arm. Arthur 
said, “So long, cheapskate!” 

“Where the hell are you 
going?” Gaumont asked. 

“We’re not going back on 
that stage, that’s for sure!” 

“Bless you, Arthur,” said 
Marion. It was strange to see 
the two of them on the same 
side for a change. Usually 
they hated each other’s guts, 
but only the strangest things 
bring enemies together. Th(,'y 
began to walk away. 

“Now, kids, listen to me, 
will you?” Gaumont followed 
them, his arms outstretche'd. 
“All right, so neither of you 
are responsible. Mark my 
word when I find out who is 
I shall sue until it hurts.” 

“Miss Friday, Mr. Burke,” 
Chester interrupted, “you’re 
on again.” 

The two stars kept walking 
in the direction of their 
dressing rooms. 

“Kids, ple2ise!” said the 
horror stricken producer, 
“we’re faced with a terrible 
crisis. All for one and one for 
all ! That’s the old motto, isn’t 
it?” 

“Crap!” they answered in 
unison. 
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The bums, Gaumont said to 
himself. The only time they 
ever agree is when they dis- 
a,gree with me! 

“Look, I promise you this 
much. If this nonsense per- 
sists I’ll get to the bottom of 
it by tomorrow morning. This 
thing will only ruin us tem- 
porarily, I guarantee that. 
I’ll get word to the papers. 
I’m sure the critics will un- 
d(‘rsitand and come back to- 
morrow night.” 

“My dear Mr. Gaumont,” 
Arthur rose to his full height, 
enunciating every word me- 
ticulously, “a critic wouldn’t 
be sympathetic to a group of 
smoldering orphans.” 

Martin Gaumont fell to his 
knees. “Kids, be reasonable! 
Give old Martin a break!” 

“Miss Friday, Mr. Burke, 
you’re on!” insisted the stage 
manager. 

Gaumont was in luck. In 
the final analysis Marion and 
Arthur were a couple of true- 
blu(! troupers. They couldn’t 
resist the magnetic call of the 
colors. Duty lay ahead! They 
faced each other, chins up, 
heads high, proud to bear the 
label “actor” and, with great 
dignity, walked onto the 
stage. 

Gaumont rose to a stand- 
ing position and patted his 
stage manager on the back. 


“Chester, you’re all right. If 
this play is a hit remind me 
to give those two fatheads 
their notices. I’ll be doing the 
American public a favor!” 
With that he went out to 
watch the rest of the play. 

The next scene was in the 
den of Jane Dexter’s man- 
sion: 

JANE: 

(Sitting stiffly as Brian 
paints portrait) Brian, 
my back is killing me 
from sitting in this ri- 
diculous position. 

Quit squawking! This is the 
first sitting position you’ve 
tised in years! 

BRIAN: 

Just another few sec- 
onds. Then I’ll be finish- 
ed. 

There’s a deathless line! 

JANE: 

Can I see it then? 

BRIAN : 

No, I have to take it to 
my hotel room and put 
the finishing touches on 
it. 

You know, mustache, beard, 
bloodshot eyes and all that! 

And so it went, continuing 
to convulse the audience, 
mortify Marion Friday, and 
feed Martin Gaumont’s bulg- 
ing ulcer. The only thing that 
no one could ascertain was 
whether the audience was 
laughing at or with. 
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When it was over the back- 
stage area was swarming 
with more people than the 
stock exchange during the 
crash. Theories pertaining to 
the origin of the mysterious 
voice were bandied around 
like a baseball in infield prac- 
tice. The theories ranged all 
the way from the voice of 
some dead actor to a micro- 
phone hidden in the bosom 
of a jealous ingenue. 

For Martin Gaumont there 
was no way back to success. 
Only, as Marion had said, a 
direct route back to the car- 
nival business. That prospect 
was enough to send him 
spiraling to the nearest men’s 
room where he could conven- 
iently become sick to his 
stomach. But, big man that 
he was, he braced himself, 
his cheek muscles tense as he 
faced his cast. 

“Kids!” he said and paused 
for thirty seconds, "my heart 
is heavy. The horizon glitters 
only with disaster. The pot 
at the end of the rainbow 
contains naught but salty 
tears. The brass ring, our key 
to success, our open sesame 
to a long and fruitful run, 
has been denied us. No, not 
denied us!” His voice rose to 
a tremulous crescendo and 
cracked ever so softly. He 
closed his eyes and pinched 
the bridge of his nose. “Not 


denied us, but taken from us! 
Our cup runneth over with 
unemployment compensation. 
In short, kids, read the pa- 
pers tomorrow morning. The 
critics are going to crucify 
us! Good luck to all of you. 
It’s been . . . well, wonder- 
ful!” 

He brushed a reluctant 
tear from the corner of his 
eye and dismissed his yawn- 
ing company . . . 

The following morning 
Martin Gaumont was prop- 
ped up in his bed, a freezing 
icepack perched on his shin- 
ing skull. He had prayed all 
night, the first praying he 
had done in thirty-three 
years, and it still hurt a little. 

Algy, the assistant stage 
manager, brought the seven 
dailies to his bedside. 

“Good Lord!” Gaumont ex- 
claimed as he perused the 
Gazette critic's review. It was 
an unqualified rave. Funniest 
and most unustial play of the 
season, it said. 

“I have always believed, 
Algernon . . . ALGERNON!” 
The assistant stage man- 
ager’s head was buried in the 
morning baseball scores. 
“Are you reading the sports 
pages?” asked the shocked 
producer. 

“Yes, Mr. Gaumont.” Algy 
had thought the play was a 
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lemon before it opened and 
he still thought so, critics 
notwithstanding. A critic 
was only human anyway and 
every man was entitled to 
one monumental mistake. 

“How, may I ask, during 
such a reverent moment can 
you take your mind off the 
theater ? The play’s the thing, 
Algernon. Always remember 
that.” 

“But, Mr. Gaumont,” Algy 
b<?amed, “all the reviews are 
the same. The Daily Record 
says it’s the most unusually 
oiiginal play in several years 
and the Bugle says . . .” 

“Never mind, never mind 
you knucklehead! What the 
hell are you trying to do, ruin 
this beautiful morning?” He 
tore the Daily Record out of 
Algy’s hands and propped it 
up in front of him. “You 
might at least let me enjoy 
the fruits of my own suc- 
cess!!” 

As the second night audi- 
ence drifted in Gaumont 
beamed proudly at the S.R.O. 
sign that hung over the box- 
office window. He was a man 
ten feet tall as he sauntered 
gaily to the backstage area, 
surveying his kingdom of 
spectators as he went. 

“How’s it going, Chester?” 

“Places have been called, 
Mr. Gaumont.” 
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"We’re sold out, you 
know.” 

"Yes, I know. You certain- 
ly can pick ’em, Mr. Gau- 
mont.” 

Gaumont stifled a phoney 
yawn. “Thanks, Chester.” 

The two stars came down- 
stairs arm in arm. If smiles 
were made of money Arthur 
and Marion could have pur- 
chased the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. They were all teeth 
— grins from ear to ear. 

“Martin, dahling!” gushed 
Marion, “what a man! What 
a showman! What a genius!” 

“What can I say?” Gau- 
mont puffed on a cigar. “I 
take it your dress got fixed?” 

"Oh, Martin, dahling, it’s 
perfectly divine” 

"Good.” He was just a 
little smug with Arthur. 
"Tooth feeling better?” 

“Fine, Martin, fine. Cer- 
tainly looks like we’re in for 
a run, doesn’t it?” 

He flicked the ash from his 
cigar and tried to yawn 
again. “Shouldn’t surprise 
me. 

“Curtain going up!” 

Gaumont stood at the rear 
of the house. His ulcer, born 
of disaster the night before, 
was now on the brink of sur- 
render. What might have 
been his swan song in the 
theater had turned into the 
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piece de resistance of his 
checkered career. 

When the curtain rose he 
began to daydream. The 
week’s potential gross flashed 
through his mind. And the 
gross for the next week. And 
for the following fifty-two 
weeks. The beginning of a 
new era! Automobiles, swim- 
ming pools, parties, publicity, 
women, more plays, fame, 
fortune, vacations, Florida, 
Europe . . . 

His mental wandering 
came to a sudden halt. Some- 
thing was wrong. Arthur and 
Marion had been onstage for 
more than ten minutes of 
their first scene. There was 
no voice. No funny wise- 
cracks. Most terrifying of all 
there were no laughs from 
out front. He waited. The 
scene went on. Martin Gau- 
mont’s mouth drooped. A cold 
cigar fell out of it. Arthur 
and Marion went off the 
stage. Gaumont prayed. In a 
few minutes they returned. 
He waited. Nothing. 

He turned to Algernon who 
was taking notes again be- 
cause nobody told him not to. 
“Algernon!” he said in a furi- 
ous whisper, “Algernon, what 
the hell has gone wrong?” 

Algernon was simple and 
direct. “Who knows?” 

“Well, you don’t have to be 
so damned blase about it!” 


The producer charged away 
as though his pants were on 
fire. 

Algernon’s face was ex- 
pressionless. For the first 
time in his life his thoughts 
turned to cold-blooded mur- 
der . , . 

The third act curtain fell 
and the audience left the 
theater like a herd of thirsty 
camels in sight of a water 
hole. 

Gaumont went backstage. 
The atmosphere was fis 
gloomy as an overstocked 
boneyard. The cast members 
were zombies drifting aim- 
lessly to their dressing rooms. 
Two dozen minds with but a 
single thought; what the 
critics hadn’t done to them, 
word of mouth would. 

Gaumont laid the blame at 
everyone’s feet but his own. 
Algernon didn’t record on pa- 
per what the voice had said 
on opening night. Marion had 
paid off the voice because 
most of the remarks liad 
been directed at her. Arthur 
was in collusion with Marion. 
Chester was at fault simply 
because he was the stage 
manager and everyone else 
was guilty on general princi- 
ples. 

He was lucky to escape the 
premises w'ith his life . . . 

By the following after- 
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noon the word had spread 
that “Brief Hunger” was one 
of Broadw'ay’s all time stink- 
ers. 

As one local wag put it: 
“ ‘Brief Hunger’ is the closest 
thing to malnutrition since 
the Great Chinese famine. 
On Saturday it will become 
the first mercy killing in the 
history of the theater.” 

A columnist asked, “What 
did Martin Gaumont feed the 
critics that he forgot to feed 
his actors? Clover stems?” 

The situation was critical. 
Gaumont knew he would have 
to find the origin of that 
voice. But how? Where? He 
racked his brain. Where the 
hell would you begin to look 
for a mysterious bass voice 
that had come from the void? 
Who could you ask? Was it 
a voice from the dead? Super- 
natural? Magic? Voodoo? He 
didn’t have the slightest idea. 
A pounding headache and 
nine aspirins later he didn’t 
car(!. He returned to his 
apartment determined to find 
the answer by reconstruct- 
ing everything from the 
beginning . . . 

Gaumont sat on the edge 
of the plush green chaise 
lounge in Arthur Burke’s 
dressing room with his hands 
folded between his knees. 
Arthur w'as going through 


the motions of putting on his 
make-up, but his heart and 
soul were not in it. 

“I don’t know, Arthur,” 
said the despondent producer, 
“I just don’t know!” He 
shook his head waiting for 
the actor to utter a consoling 
word. 

Arthur kept his mouth 
shut. 

“Well, don’t you have any 
ideas?” Gaumont- asked. “You 
are an intelligent human 
being, Arthur. Where do you 
think the voice came from?” 

Arthur dropped the tube of 
Max Factor #27 and frowned 
at Gaumont in the mirror. “If 
I knew do you think I’d be 
applying my make-up like it 
was an embalming fluid? 
Really, Martin ! I should 
think ...” 

“All right, all right, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t get tem- 
peramental!” 

An uneasy silence fell over 
the room. The two men looked 
away from each other. Ar- 
thur went to the wash basin 
and took a tooth brush from 
its rack. He applied a gen- 
erous coating of pink tooth 
paste to it, removed his 
bridge and set it on the sink. 

“Arthur, you realize this is 
going to wash me up in the 
theater, don’t you?” he said, 
squeezing salve from the tube 
of self pity. "I have been 
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unmercifully knifed in the 
back by an invisible Judas! 
Are you without feelings, 
Arthur? Just a kind word, 
that’s all I ask. Then I’ll 
quietly sink into oblivion and 
not bother you ever again.” 

Arthur paused, his hand 
poised with the loaded tooth 
brush before his mouth. “I’m 
sorry I got a little edgy, 
Martin. You’re a good pro- 
ducer,” he said grudgingly. 
With a swift motion he jam- 
med the tooth brush into his 
mouth where it went vigor- 
ously to work. 

“’Tbank you, Arthur. That 
meant a lot.” Gaumont want- 
ed to cry but the tears would 
not flow. 

You mealy mouthed miser! If 
Internal Revenue kne^v how 
much money you’ve got stuff- 
ed in mattresses they’d bum 
you at the stake. Nobody’ll 
sing any sad songs for you. 

'The voice was barely audi- 
ble. 

Gaumont’s head jerked up- 
ward. “What did you say, 
Arthur?” 

Arthur turned to him, 
puzzled and annoyed. “How- 
da hell could I shay shome- 
thin’ when I gotta mouf fulla 
toofpashte!” 

“But that was the voice, 
Aithur! I heard the voice!” 

“You’re crazy!” 

Algernon knocked on the 


door and called “places.” 
Gaumont rose and excused 
himself, saying he had to 
check something with Ches- 
ter. 

Arthur was glad to see him 

go . . . 

Gaumont and Chester were 
huddled together when Mari- 
on Friday descended the 
stairs. 

“Well, well,” she said, 
spying the producer, “how’.s 
the poor man’s Belasco this 
evening?” 

With an expansive smile 
Gaumont answered, “Couldn’t 
be better, dear Marion!” 

The actress stared at Gau- 
mont, then glanced at the 
stage manager, “With hard 
times crawling under his 
door he shouldn’t be talking 
like that, Chester. Has any- 
one taken his temperature?” 

“Just wait, Marion,” said 
Gaumont, “wait and you shall 
see !” 

“I’ll see you around the 
graveyard,” came her biting 
reply. She retired to a corner 
chair with a pocket edition 
of Kraft-Ebing. 

Martin Gaumont hummed 
joyously as the curtain went 
up. 

Several minutes passed. 

Arthur Burke came down- 
stairs. He sat in a chair ad- 
joining Marion’s. Neither of 
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them looked at the producer. 
Their attitudes suggested 
that they would rather have 
been trapped in a burning 
hotel than sitting where they 
were. 

Gaumont waited until 
(Chester gave them their cue 
to get ready. Then he ap- 
proached them. “Well, kids,” 
he paused interminably, “I 
think we’re going to be all 
right! Yes, I . . .” 

“Martin?” 

“Yes, Marion?” 

“Would you do me a fa- 
vor?” her voice was at its 
brassiest. 

“Of course, my dear, what 
is it?” 

“Here!” she slapped a 
nickel into his palm. “Get 
yourself a Times and check 
the want ads. Maybe you 
could try your hand at win- 
dow cleaning.” She turned to 
her leading man. “Come 
along, Arthur.” 

Gaumont was unruffled. 
“Arthur, wait just a moment. 
Have you got your bridge 
in?” 

“Of course I have,” sighed 
ArlJiur. 

“I’d like you to take it out.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“No time to explain now. 
Please take it out.” 

"Absolutely not!” 

The only punch Martin 

flO 


Gaumont had ever thrown 
was from a highball glass at 
a garden party on Long Is- 
land. But he was confident 
that this one would be accu- 
rate for it went without say- 
ing that Arthur wouldn’t 
have the presence of mind to 
step aside. 

'The blow landed on the 
actor’s jaw, dislodging his 
bridge and jarring the foun- 
dations of two molars and 
one bicuspid. The actor went 
reeling to the floor. Gaumont 
stooped over and pried the 
bridge from his mouth. But 
not before Marion had let go 
with a wallop that blackened 
one of his eyes. 

“How dare you strike poor 
Arthur,” said the actress. 
She helped her stunned lead- 
ing man to his feet. 

Gaumont soothed the side 
of his face with his palm. His 
other hand pocketed the 
bridge. "And you call your- 
self a lady!” he exclaimed. 

Arthur recovered from the 
blow. He broke away from 
Marion and started for Gau- 
mont. The producer put on a 
pair of thick lens glasses and 
took an indignant step back- 
wards. 

At that moment Chester 
intervened and swung the 
onrushing Arthur around to 
follow Marion onstage. The 
handsome actor, realizing his 
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call to duty far outweighed 
his lust for revenge, went 
forth to play the scene . . . 
reluctantly, 

Martin Gaumont might 
easily have explained every- 
thing to the actor much ear- 
lier but from the day “Brief 
Hunger” had gone into re- 
hearsal he had been consumed 
by an overwhelming desire 
to plant one right in the mid- 
dle of Arthur’s face. He felt 
better now. 

“Mr. Gaumont,” the stage 
manager scratched his head, 
“I still don’t understand. 
What? Why . . . ?” 

“Never mind, Chester. 
Let’s just relax and watch. I 
think Mr. Arthur Burke is 
going to give us an inspired 
performance.” 

They looked toward the 
stage, 

Arthur Burke, portraying 
the young artist, was behav- 
ing more like a deranged sci- 
entist, pacing back and forth, 
gnashing his teeth, savagely 
plucking petals from a prop 
flower. 

JANE: 

Brian, you were so quiet 
during our walk. What 
do you think of Olym- 
pia? Are you disappoint- 
ed with the island? 

I wish the producer of this 
play lived on it. I’d string his 
hide up to the nearest pine 


tree and go into the tanning 
business. 

BRIAN: 

No, I like it because you 
live on it. 

And I’m not really delirious 
about that! 

While the audience laughed 
Marion managed a surface 
chuckle and rammed her soft 
fist gently into Arthur’s belly. 

Arthur doubled up and 
with what little wind he had 
left said “witch” under his 
breath. 

JANE: 

I don’t mean that. Do 
you like the island itself? 
BRIAN : 

I ought to love islands . . . 
But I don’t! I hate them! And 
I hate producers, playwrights 
and actresses. . . . 

... I live on one. 

JANE: 

You never told me that. 
What’s your island call- 
ed? 

None of your damn business! 
BRIAN: 
Manhattan. 

Don’t tell me you didn’t know. 
You have a daddy living on 
every corner! 

Any members of the audi- 
ence who had shown up in 
spite of the word of mouHi 
must have thought the second 
night audience consisted of 
nothing but religious prudes. 
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“Brief Hunger” was unques- 
tionably a very funny play . . . 

When the act was over 
Arthur Burke stormed off the 
stage ready to indulge 
in premeditated butchery. 
“Where is he! Where is he! 
I’m going to kill that bald 
headed, pot bellied egomaniac 
if it’s the last thing I ever do. 
I’ll be doing the theater a 
favor!" 

Chester and two stage- 
hands gi'abbed Arthur from 
behind. They held his arms as 
he struggled to free himself. 
When the three men appeared 
to have the situation well iii 
hand Gaumont slipped out 
from behind a curtain. 

“There he is! Let me at 
him!!” 

“Now, now, good friend, 
Arthur! There’s no . . .” 

“Don’t you 'good friend’ 
me, you lousy . . .” 

“Arthur, I only did what 
I had to do. The mysterious 
voice was yours, don’t you 
see?” 

“What the hell are you 
talking about?” Arthur stop- 
ped struggling. 

“Well, frankly I’m not sure 
that even I understand it. But 
I went home this afternoon 
and did a great deal of think- 
ing.” 

“That must have hurt a 
little,” said Marion. 
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“The voice had only spoken 
while you and Marion were 
on stage. Inasmuch as the 
voice was male I was left 
with but one conclusion. You 
had to be responsible. That 
opened up two possibilities. 
You were either doing it de- 
liberately or subconscious- 
ly . . .” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, get to 
the point!” cried Arthur. 

“When I was in your dress- 
ing room earlier you took 
your bridge out. I heard the 
voice. I remembered on open- 
ing night how you had com- 
plained the bridge was hurt- 
ing you. You took it out and 
set it on a backstage table 
during the performance. 'Hie 
voice was ‘on’ that night. Last 
night your mouth felt bettei-. 
You wore the bridge. No 
voice. Tonight I took tlie 
bridge away from you. The 
voice came back.” 

“Oh, I see!” Arthur spoke 
sarcastically. “It’s all the 
fault of a little empty space 
in my mouth, is it?” 

“Figured it out all by my- 
self!” Gaumont replied. 

“Let me at him!” Arthur 
was like a tiger .again. “Let 
me at that crazy good for 
nothing!” 

Gaumont paled as Arthur 
almost freed himself, but 
Chester and the stagehands 
held fast. 
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“Arthur, you have to admit 
that stranger physiological 
things have happened. You 
see,” he said expertly, “the 
nerve tissue where your tooth 
used to be was extremely 
sensitive. Like all people who 
have teeth extracted you de- 
veloped the immediate habit 
of glossing over that area 
with your tongue, thereby 
establishing contact between 
the nerve tissue and your own 
subconscious. Your thoughts 
were becoming audible. Real- 
ly quite simple, my boy.” 

“Why aren’t my thoughts 
audible right now, you 
moron!” 

“Because right now you 
have no subconscious. You 
are saying exactly what you 
think.” He produced the 
bridge. “Here. Put this back 
in and pull yourself to- 
gether.” 

Arthur put his bridge in. 
He didn’t pull himself to- 
gether. 

Gaumont turned to Ches- 
ter, the stagehands, Marion 
and sundry others who had 
been attracted by the ruckus. 
“Well, kids!" thei'e followed 
that dramatic pause, capable 
of putting three cast mem- 
bers to sleep. "I think we’re 
in for a run. Did you hear 
that audience? They were 
helpless with laughter! Putty 
in our hands! Ours is the 


success of which dreams are 
made! To think . . .” 

Martin F. Gaumont didn’t 
know what hit him. All was 
eternal darkness save for a 
few technicolored stars each 
of which bore a resemblance 
to one of his many adver- 
saries. Then came the clouds. 
Dense formations of swirling 
mud-gray clouds that seemed 
to come closer, closer, closer 
until they were about to 
swallow him. Then nothing. 
Nothing but a thousand ex- 
cited voices, all going at once 
and countermanding one an- 
other. It was twenty minutes 
before they were able to 
revive him. 

He opened his eyes and 
found himself stretched out 
on a makeshift bed of 
four straight backed diairs. 
“What in God’s name hap- 
pened ?” 

He heard the brassy clang 
of Marion’s voice, “You were 
just about to auction off the 
Pearly Gates, mastermind, 
when Arthur Burke hauled 
off with a haymaker. You 
went out faster than any- 
thing since Moxie.” 

“Chester, help me to my 
feet. I am going to have tlie 
rare pleasure , of telling Mr. 
Arthur Burke that he is 
fired !” 

“You’re too late. He’s al- 
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ready quit. Left the theater 
ten minutes ago. He told us 
to tell you,” said Marion. 

“Maybe we’d better send 
for him, Mr. Gaumont," 
Chester sounded worried. 
“That voice of his is valuable 
to the success of this play.” 

“Nonsense, Chester, my 
boy. I took the trouble of 
having Algernon take down 
everything the voice said this 
evening. I’ll have another 
leading man, and a better 
actor, record the additional 
dialogue. For future perform- 
ances we’ll play it over a loud- 
speaker.” Gaumont reached 
for a cigar. “And to hell with 
Arthur Burke!!” 

“Brilliant, Mr. Gaumont, 
brilliant!” said Chester. 

“It was nothing.” 

“I can believe that!” 
Marion put in. 

“By the way, where is that 
idiot assistant of yours, 
Chester? I want those notes 
right away.” 

The stage manager was 
ruffl^Hl. “Why, I ... I don’t 
knov/. He was here while you 
were unconscious and then 
he left right after Mr. 
Burke . . .” 

Algy appeared at the stage 
door. “You wanted me, Mr. 
Gaumont?” 

“Ah, Algernon! Where are 
the notes?” 
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Algernon adjusted his 
hom-rimmed glasses. He 
didn’t flicker an eyebrow. 
“What notes?” 

“The notes, boy, the notes 
you took of everything the 
voice said!” 

“Oh, those notes!” 

“Yes, of course. Give them 
to me.” 

“I don’t have them.” 

“Oh. Well, in that case 
. . . YOU DON’T HAVE 
THEM!!” Gaumont felt 
something weird growing on 
the inside wall of his stom- 
ach. The return of the ulcer! 
“Good God, you mean you’ve 
lost them?” 

"I’m sure I’ll be able to find 
them again. 'That is, if you’d 
be good enough to step out 
into the lobby with me, Mr. 
Gaumont.” 

“What for?” Gaumont 
smelled a rat. 

Algernon said nothing. He 
just smiled. It wasn’t a vi- 
cious smile. Just one that said 
he was fed up with the likes 
of Martin Gaumont and was 
glad to have the upper hand 
this once. Then he headed for 
the lobby. Gaumont and his 
curious company followed. 

The producer let out a 
blood curdling scream when 
he saw the posters in the 
lobby. His face turned pur- 
ple, even Martin Gaumont 
couldn’t speak. 
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MARTIN F. GAUMONT 
presents 

MARION FRIDAY 
and 

ALGERNON SWANSON 
in 

“BRIEF HUNGER” 

As usual Algernon’s ex- 
pression was completely 
blank. “I rather like the 
printing, don’t you? I took a 
course in high school. A few 
months ago I printed up these 
slips with my name on them. 
Good thing I did. All I had 
to do was paste them on over 
Arthur Burke’s name.” 

“How dare you! How dare 
you, you little bastard! Now 
give me those notes!!” Gau- 
mont was livid. 

“It’s funny,” said Alger- 
non, “how I forgot what be- 
came of those notes. Gee, it’d 
be terrible if I ever forgot 
lines like that. But in this 
show I don’t have to worry. 
All the best lines will be com- 
ing over a loudspeaker. All I 
have to worry about is mak- 
ing love to Miss Friday.” He 
blushed and added, “On stage, 
of course.” 

"Martin,” said Marion, 


running her fingers up and 
down Algernon’s back, “don’t 
look now but I don’t believe 
you have a leg to stand on. 
I think Algernon would be a 
divine leading man.” 

“Oh, shut up, Marion!” 
Gaumont turned to Algy. “All 
right, you dirty little black- 
mailer, you’ve got what you 
want.” 

“Look, who’s calling the 
kettle black!” said Marion. 

“Gee, thanks, Mr. Gau- 
mont.” Algernon produced a 
run - of - the - play contract, 
which he just happened to 
have with him. Gaumont 
signed it, gave it to Algy and 
took his notes. 

There wasn’t much dignity 
to salvage but Gaumont tried. 
“I am now going to my apart- 
ment,” he said, “where I just 
might indulge in my first 
game of Russian Roulette.” 
He disappeared through the 
lobby doors. 

If he had bothered to look 
back he would have seen 
Marion Friday lost in the 
arms of the assistant stage 
manager who was smother- 
ing her with hungry kisses. 
A go-getter, Algernon Swan- 
son, a real trouper. 


THE END 


BRIEF HUNGER 
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THE BLUE 
PLAGUE 

By 

ROBERT SILVERBERG 


I T WAS a Wednesday morn- 
ing, early in September of 
1962, I thought it was a per- 
fect early-autumn morning, as 
I caught a cab and headed for 
the laboratory. Bright, crisp, 
clear, with a tang in the air. 
I didn’t know then that an un- 
declared war was scheduled to 
begin before nightfall — a war 
calculated to wipe out all hu- 
manity. 

I started to find that out at 
lunchtime, when I tried to call 
my wife. 

I dialed, let the phone ring 
six or seven times. No answer. 
“Funny,” I said. 

“What is it?” Joe Harper 
said. He’s in my research 
group at the electronics lab. 

“That my wife doesn’t an- 
swer. She’s always home at 
noon when I call.” 


What would you do if you came 
home and found your wife miss- 
ing and discovered she’d gone off 
into space to understudy a guinea 
pigf W ell, that's just what Dave 
did— but the doing was rougher 
than you’d expect. 


“Maybe the iceman’s there,” 
Joe suggested, grinning. 

“No — be serious, you idiot. 
I’m supposed to tell her 
whether or not the Cooks are 
coming for dinner tonight, so 
she can prepare enough meat. 
She said she’d be around at 
noontime for my call.” 

“Then she forgot.” 

“Uh-uh. Kate doesn’t f orget 
things like that — not if it has 
anything to do with supper. 
Damn it, now I’ll have to keep 
calling until she comes in.” 

We were working on a 
tricky and delicate radar prob- 
lem, and I knew it would be a 
nuisance to keep making 
phone calls and interrupting 
the work. Annoyed, I dialed 
again, and held the receiver 
for eight rings before drop- 
ping it. 
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“Call a neighbor,” Joe said. 
“Relay the message.” 

“Good idea.” I dialed Mrs. 
C!owan’s number. She’s our 
next-door neighbor, and I fig- 
ured I’d have her ring Kate up 
oa the housephone and pass 
the word along about supper. 

I listened to the phone ring 
a while, then put it down 
numbly. 

“Hey — you sick?” Joe 
asked. 

“Mrs. Cowan’s not home,” I 
said. 

“So? Maybe the iceman’s 
busy. Or maybe she and your 
Wife went for a walk.” 

I shook my head. “Mrs. 
Cowan’s got arthritis. She 
uses a wheelchair. And she 
never goes out of the house. 
Never. Something’s up, Joe. I 
don’t like it.” 

“Try calling someone else 
in the house, Dave.” 

I shook my head. “Just 
wasting time. If my wife’s not 
home, and Mrs. Cowan’s not 
home, there’s a good reason 
why. I’m going to take a long 
lunch hour today, Joe.” 

A perspiring twenty min- 
utes later I pulled up in front 
of our house, handed the driv- 
er a buck, and scrambled out 
and into the building. 

I couldn’t wait for the ele- 
vator. I sprinted up the four 
flights of stairs, arriving 
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winded in front of our apart- 
ment door. Even then, I re- 
membered to wipe my feet on 
the mat. It’s funny how little 
domestic habits stick with you. 

I opened the door. ' 

The place looked like Hurri- 
canes Alice, Betty, Charlotte, 
and Zenobia had been through 
it. 

Drapes were pulled down, 
chairs were overturned, a 
lamp had fallen. It looked as 
if Kate had been dragged bod- 
ily out of the apartment. 

I picked up the phone, dial- 
ed the police, and said, “My 
wife’s been kidnapped.” I 
gave my name and address 
and hung up. The words seem- 
ed to float on the air, strange- 
ly unreal and dreamlike — 
nightmarish. 

The air. There w'as some- 
thing funny about the air — 
something fishy, rather. Liter- 
ally. The odor of fish hung 
around the apartment. 

Kate hates fish. So do I. 

I started to investigate the 
place. The trail of debris 
started in the kitchen, where 
she’d been fixing lunch. There 
was an omelet lying overturn- 
ed on the floor, and a skillet 
nearby. 

I picked up the skillet. It 
still had grease in it, and a 
few fragments of egg. And 
there was something green 
and sticky on one side of the 
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rim. Something like green 
blood, I thought. 

Green blood? What the 
hell — 

They had dragged her out 
of the kitchen, through the 
foyer, through the living 
room, and out the front door. 
She had tried to grab on to 
anything and everything as 
she went. I found myself quiv- 
ering, shaking all over. 

The doorbell rang. In the 
state I was in, I almost jump- 
ed out of my skin. 

But it was only the police — 
three of them. 

“I’m Detective Feuerman,” 
the biggest one said. He glanc- 
ed around the apartment. 
“Want to tell me all about it?” 

I told him all I knew, which 
wasn’t much. As soon as I 
mentioned Mrs. Cowan, Feu- 
erman sent his two aides to 
investigate the rest of the 
floor. 

They returned shortly. “We 
canvassed the whole floor. 
Chief. There’s no one home in 
any of the apartments along 
this side of the corridor, and 
no one on the other side knows 
anything about anything.” 

“Okay,” Feuerman said. He 
looked at me. “We’ll get right 
to work. These damned New 
York apartment houses, where 
people could be getting sawed 
in half alive and no one would 
bother to notice! Can I have 


some photos of your wife, Mr. 
Martin?” 

Eventually, they left, prom- 
ising to find Kate immediately 
if not sooner. I didn’t put 
much faith in their assur- 
ances, but it made me feel bet- 
ter to know someone was 
looking. 

I realized I had forgotten to 
show them the green sub- 
stance on the side of the skil- 
let. Just as well, I thought. 
They’d only ignore it. 

I moved around the apart- 
ment methodically, straight- 
ening up some of the mess. 
When I was through, I called 
the lab, and informed the 
switchboard operator I wasn’t 
coming back that afternoon. 

Then I slumped down in my 
big armchair and let the nerv- 
ous reaction sweep over me. 

Kate was gone, just like 
that. And so, I was willing to 
bet, were Mrs. Cowan, Mrs. 
Ludwig, and the rest of the 
people on this side of the floor. 
It was as if they had been 
collected. 

Collected. Fishy odor in the 
air. Green stuff on the skillet. 
Take it easy, Dave, I warned 
myself. It’s only 1962. The 
spacemen haven’t invaded us 
yet. 

Or have they ? 

I went to the sideboard and 
poured a drink with shaky 
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fingers, wondering if Kate 
were dead or alive or halfway 
to Alpha Centauri by now. De- 
tective Feuerman would have 
a nice job trying to find her if 
t ha t 

Ease up, Dave. Ease up. 

I gulped the drink, and 
poured another. Then I cork- 
ed the bottle and put it away. 
I was loopy enough by now 
w ithout getting drunk on top 
of it. 

Kate — 

Green blood. Fish-smell. 
And half a floor of people kid- 
napped. 

I decided I needed some 
fresh air. I locked up the place 
and went out into that lovely 
September day. Only it didn’t 
seem so lovely now. 

The street seemed sicken- 
ingly familiar. Sickeningly, 
because life went on calmly all 
around, in the apartment 
houses that mushroomed up 
on every side, in the labora- 
tory building across the 
street, in the park and in the 
stores. Everyw'here but in my 
house, w^here the normal flow 
of life had come to a jarring 
break-point. 

I started to walk, just to be 
moving, just to be doing some- 
thing. Down the block, across 
the street, up again — silly me- 
chanical motions. I wondered 
if I should return to the apart- 
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ment and wait there, wait for 
the phone to ring and Detec- 
tive Feuerman to say, “We’ve 
found your wife and she’s 
okay.” 

But I didn’t want to go back 
to the apartment we’d lived in 
together. Not yet. Not just 
yet. I wanted to walk around, 
to let the shock drain out of 
my system, to — 

I stopped and looked down 
at the colored bit of cloth that 
lay at my feet. It was a strip 
of green iridescent cloth about 
three feet long or so, and a 
couple of inches wide : the belt 
from some woman’s house- 
coat, no doubt. 

With trembling hands I 
picked it up and examined it. 
It w^as made of reylon, that 
new, practically indestructible 
plastic that went on the mar- 
ket last year. Kate owned a 
reylon housecoat, in green. I 
bought it for her birthday, six 
months ago. 

And this was the belt of 
Kate’s housecoat lying here. I 
looked up. I was in front of a 
big, closed door, and the sign 
over the door said. Northern 
General Laboratories, Em- 
ployees Only. 

’The lab was new; a year 
ago, the building had been an 
abandoned warehouse. No one 
quite knew what sort of re- 
search was carried on inside 
it. No one cared, in fact. 
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But suddenly I cared. I 
knew with all my heart that 
Kate was inside that building, 
and I wanted in. 

Stuffing the housecoat belt 
into my pocket, I walked 
around the building, looking 
for the front entrance. 

There wasn't any. So I went 
to the employees’ entrance, 
and tried to open the door. No 
dice. I knocked, and no one 
heard. It was like trying to 
storm a fortress. 

But there were other ways 
of getting inside a laboratory, 
I knew. 

I waited a few minutes, 
glancing at my watch. It was 
a little after one in the after- 
noon. Maybe an employee re- 
turning late from lunch — 

Yes. A man appeared as I 
stood there, youngish-looking, 
probably a technician of some 
kind. He touched a key to the 
door and it sprang open. I 
stepped swiftly in behind him, 
before the door closed. 

He turned. “I’m sorry, 
but—’’ 

Smoothly I said, “I’m the 
sales representative for Con- 
solidated Labs. I- have an ap- 
pointment with your director. 
I wonder if you — ’’ 

A girl came gliding up to 
us, wearing a severe one-piece 
dress without ornament, “ril 
handle this,” she murmured to 
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the man who had inadvertent- 
ly let me in. Turning to me she 
said, “Yes, please?” 

I produced my Lab identifi- 
cation badge. “I’m David 
Martin of Consolidated Labs. 
Your director is expecting to 
see me on a very urgent mat- 
ter.” 

I hoped it would work. The 
place looked busy, what I 
could see of it: men moving 
back and forth on mysteriou.s 
errands, carying boxes, tubes, 
apparatus. Further in the 
background I saw a staircase 
and a closed door. 

“Our director? Very well, 
Mr. Martin. Come with me.” 

She moved away, gliding as • 
if her feet were oiled, and led 
me through a winding pas- 
sageway and down a long cor- 
ridor lined with office doors. 

“Which floors are used in 
active research?” I asked. “I’d 
very much like to look around 
the place, if regulations per- 
mit — ” 

“In here, please, Mr. Mar- 
tin,” she said, ignoring my 
hopeful question. She pressed 
a panel and one of the office 
doors opened. 

I entered. The room was 
totally bare — not even a de.sk 
or a chair in it. Just four 
empty walls, and no window. 

I didn’t like it. 

“Hey! What’s the idea 
of—” 
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“Our director has no ap- 
pointments for this afternoon, 
Mr. Martin. Therefore, you’re 
here for some other purpose. 
Please don’t attempt to es- 
cape ; you’ll find it’s quite im- 
possible.” 

I made a leap for the door, 
but too late. It slid smoothly 
closed, and the last thing I 
.saw before it clanged shut was 
the girl’s smiling face. 

I pounded on the door. No 
go. It was sealed without a 
crack, and there was no han- 
dle. I was neatly trapped, in 
an escape-proof cell. 

But one thing was certain : 
Kate was somewhere else in 
the building. That fishy odor 
was all over the place, that re- 
pugnant smell I’d first en- 
contered in our apartment. 

Only how to find her? How 
to get out? 

A sudden sweetish odor hit 
my nostrils. I heard a hissing 
sound coming from above. I 
looked up. 

There was a grille in the 
room’s ceiling, twelve feet 
above me. A yellowish gas was 
issuing from that grille, com- 
ing hissing out and filling the 
room. 

I coughed. There was no 
way to reach the grille, no way 
to prevent the gas from filling 
my lungs, no way . . . 

I remember slumping over, 
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retching, sucking in breath, 
thinking. This is ivhat the gas 
chamber’s like. I’m going to 
die. I’m going to die. 

But I didn’t die. 

I woke up, instead — feeling 
as if I’d been disemboweled, 
or drawn and quartered and 
put back together again. I 
knew I’d been gassed. 

I dragged in breath, trying 
to clear the gas from my 
lungs, and blinked my eyes. 
For one dizzy moment I 
thought I was back in my lab : 
there were lab benches, tables 
ful of apparatus, lockers, par- 
aphernalia. 

But as my mind cleared I 
saw I was still somewhere in 
the building — in their lab. I 
was in a cage of some sort, 
made of a transparent, nearly 
invisible substance. 

“Dave?” 

I turned. “Kate!” 

She was in the next cage. 
Her clothing was torn, and 
her eyes were red from cry- 
ing. Further down I saw Mrs. 
Cowan, still in her wheelchair, 
and two or three of our other 
neighbors. I was in the end 
cage, since I was the newest 
acquisition to the collection. 

“How did you get here, 
Dave?” The walls of the cages 
didn’t seem to inhibit trans- 
mission of sound. 

“I — came home and found 
you were gone. Then I went 
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for a walk. Your belt was in 
the street outside this build- 
ing." 

“Oh." In whispers, she told 
me what had happened: how 
the doorbell had rung, how 
four young men had forced 
their way in, trapped her in 
the kitchen, dragged her 
away. “I hit one of them with 
the skillet,” she said. “He bled 
— green.” 

“I know. I saw it. What is 
this place, anyway?” 

“VVe’ve been here almost 
two hours,” Kate said. “I don’t 
know what’s going to happen. 
I’m afraid, Dave! I — don’t 
think they’re human!” 

“We’ll find out.” I looked 
around. A few of the smooth- 
faced labmen were moving 
around, with equipment of a 
strange and incomprehensible 
sort. My skin grew cold. I w'as 
an engineer ; I was trained to 
deal with electronic appara- 
tus. But I didn’t recognize any 
of the gadgets I saw here. 
They were alien, frightening, 
bizarre. 

Right in the middle of Man- 
hattan, I thought. The aliens 
have landed and no one even 
bothered to look. 

“What do you think they 
want with us, Dave?” 

I shrugged. “I don’t know, 
honey. I don’t know.” 

But I had seen too many 
labs not to know. We were 


penned in these cages like ex- 
perimental animals. 

We were guinea pigs. Hu- 
man ones. Lord only knew 
how they planned to use us. 

I counted eight of us, in a 
row of cages. Waiting. Wait- 
ing — for what? 

Pressing my finger against 
the wall of the cage, I noticed 
an interesting blurring effect 
— as if my finger were sinking 
into the wall, to the depth of 
a couple of molecules. I push- 
ed harder, but no go. 

My electronics - engineer 
mind started clicking. The 
wall might behave that way if, 
instead of being a new plastic, 
it were a force-field of some 
kind. 

And if it were a force-field, 
there would have to be a gen- 
erator — 

“Attention, please,” said a 
calm, dispassionate voice. I 
glanced up and saw a smooth- 
faced young man facing the 
row of cages. 

“That’s him,” Kate whis- 
pered. “One of the ones who 
came to get me!” 

“Doubtless you eight have 
been wondering why you are 
here,” the young man said, 
“Since you are about to take 
part in a most important ex- 
periment, I think it’s only fair 
you know what is going to 
happen.” 
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“Experiment?” Kate re- 
peated. 

I nodded coldly. I had guess- 
ed as much. 

“To begin,” the young man 
said, as coolly as if he were 
delivering a scientific lecture, 
“to begin, I should inform 
you that we of Venus have had 
this laboratory in operation 
for some three months now." 

Venus! 

“I think I should add that 
this is not our natural form, 
but a carefully-devised imita- 
tion of j"our bodies. Our real 
appearance is something quite 
different.” 

It all hung together now, 
the green blood and the fishy 
odor, the smooth way these 
people walked, the alienness 
of the laboratory equipment. 
But — why? 

"The basic situation is this : 
Venus is greatly overcrowded, 
and we must expand our liv- 
ing area. Earth seems an ideal 
world for this purpose. But, 
of course. Earth is inhabited 
— and so, if we are to colonize 
here, we must first dispose of 
those inhabitants.” 

Just so, I thought. Cool, sci- 
entific, emotionless — and ut- 
terly evil. 

He went on : “In order to do 
tliis most efficiently, without 
causing widespread confusion 
and possibly touching off a 
lengthy and costly struggle, 
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we have established this lab- 
oratory as our first beachhead 
on Earth. For the past three 
months, we have been experi- 
menting with various organic 
life extinguishers: virus dis- 
eases of one type or another, 
cancers, and so forth. The aim 
is to produce a short-lived, 
quick-acting airborne disease 
which will wipe out all Earth- 
ly life in a period of hours, 
leaving it free for Venusian 
colonists and livestock. 

“Most of the methods we 
have devised have been too 
slow-acting or too easily 
counteracted. However, you 
have been brought here today 
to serve as living test-animals 
for the method we feel stands 
the greatest chance of success. 
Experiments indicate that 
XV-106 will cause destruction 
of life within minutes after 
infection, in the most efficient 
manner. XV-106 has yet to be 
tested on human beings, of 
course, but should it prove 
successful we intend to circu- 
late it in Earth’s atmosphere 
by nightfall. In less than 24 
hours we may control Earth.” 

Just as simple as all that, I 
thought. The scientific atti- 
tude carried to the utmost: 
even to the point of delivering 
a little lecture to the guinea 
pigs before experimenting on 
them. 
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Kate’s pale, frightened face 
turned to me. “Dave — ” 

“Don’t worry, honey. At 
least ... at least it’ll be quick. 
They say so.” 

But it was a pretty feeble 
attempt at humor. I stared at 
that smug human mask and 
wondered what alien horror 
was behind the youthful, 
handsome face of the “techni- 
cian.” Then I looked back at 
Kate. “We’ll get out of here,” 
I said. I ran my fingers along 
the cage wall, feeling the in- 
termolecular penetration. It 
had to be a force-field ; there 
was no other explanation. . . . 

“Above each of you, you 
will notice a globe containing 
blue vapor. This represents a 
concentrated solution of XV- 
106, in a quantity sufficient to 
extinguish life. We will open 
these globes by remote control 
and observe the results.” 

I saw half a dozen other 
aliens appear, looking inter- 
ested and serious. They were 
carrying notebooks. It was 
fantastic : they looked like 
earnest college kids doing a 
chemistry experiment, not like 
alien beings going about the 
job of destroying a world. 

“We will now open the first 
globe.” 

I looked up. The globe was 
sitting about two feet above 
my head, embedded in the top 
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of the force-field cage. It look- 
ed like a bittle blue tomato, 
but I could see the hinge lines 
where it would split to release 
its deadly poison. 

I tried to ignore Kate’s sobs 
of fear. I was scared silly my- 
self, but I was trying to stay 
level-headed, not to give up, 
not to stop thinking of a way 
out 

If only they didn’t begin 
with me ! If only I had a few 
minutes more ! 

“Look!” Kate screamed. 

I looked. 

They had opened the eighth 
globe, the one furthest from 
me. There was a woman in 
that first cage, someone from 
our building. I never knew her 
name. I wasn’t ever going to 
get to know it, either. 

The blue cloud came spiral- 
ling down and dissipated itself 
in the atmosphere of the cage. 
I counted five seconds — thou- 
sand-one, thousand-two. . . . 

On thousand-five the wom- 
an in the cage let out a pierc- 
ing shriek. 

And fell apart. 

It was the only way to de- 
scribe it. Her skin turned gray 
in one second and sloughed 
away like so much modelling 
clay the next second. The 
devils from Venus knew their 
biochemistry, all right. A 
quicker-acting biological poi- 
son had never been imagined. 
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I stared numbly at the pile 
of bones in Cage Eight. The 
alien observers were gathered 
around, clucking approvingly, 
scribbling notes. The project 
was a howling success. I com- 
pared it with a group of biolo- 
gists examining white mice 
they had successfully injected 
with leprosy, and nodding 
over their triumph. They felt 
no guilt — why should they? 

And neither did these Ve- 
nusians. 

“We will now open the sec- 
ond globe,” the calm voice 
said. 

Globe two hung over the 
head of a plump woman in her 
fifties. This time, I didn’t look 
— but I knew from Kate’s lit- 
tle gasp what had happened. 

I pictured the stuff spread- 
ing out in billowing waves 
through Earth’s atmosphere. 
Within hours, the world would 
be a charnal-house. 

Closing my eyes for a mo- 
ment, I tried to think, tried to 
remember that paper I’d read 
in the ele<jtronics journal a 
couple of months before : 
Force-Field Theory and Its 
Applications, or something 
like that. I hadn’t read the 
piece too carefully ; force-field 
work is so new and so experi- 
mental' that I never expected 
to be dealing with it. 

“The experiment is going 
quite well. Globe three, now.” 
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I remembered one concept 
from that article : “The essen- 
tial nature of a force- field is 
such that the projector must 
he located within the system 
itself.” 

“Dave, it’s horrible! They 
are killing them one by one 
. . . and soon it’ll be our turn.” 

“Maybe they won’t get to 
us,” I said. “Maybe the ex- 
periment is such a success 
they won’t need to test us all.” 

They were empty, foolish 
words, and I knew it. But they 
soothed her and they calmed 
me for the moment, which 
was all that mattered. My 
trained engineer’s fingers ex- 
plored the cage, fumbled 
over roughness, pried and 
sought. . . . 

“Globe four, now.” 

We were apparently in 
globes seven and eight. Un- 
less they didn’t intend to pro- 
ceed right up the row. 

“Globe five.” 

Four of the cages contained 
only skeletons, now. My blood 
chilled at the thought of a 
world exposed to this stuff all 
at once. 

“Globe six.” 

Kate’s cage was next . . . 
and mine after that. We had 
only minutes, seconds left. 

And I found what I was 
looking for. 

The woman in Cage Six — 
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she was poor Mrs. Cowan — 
was staring in horor at the 
cloud of blue gas filtering into 
her compartment when I went 
into action. 

I leaped high, snared the 
little globe dangling above my 
head, and shuddered at the 
thought of what I held in my 
hand. Then I stamped down 
on the generator of the force- 
field. 

It was a tiny knob embed- 
ded in the floor — but it had to 
be within its own field, accord- 
ing to force-field theory, and 
that was the flaw in the use 
of force-fields as cages. The 
aliens hadn’t counted on that. 

There was a blue flicker in 
the air and I knew I was free. 
Kate's cage and mine had 
shared a wall in common, and 
for an instant her cage was 
open before her generator fill- 
ed in the gap. I reached in 
and yanked her through. 

The aliens were busy ob- 
serving Mrs. Cowan’s last sec- 
onds of life, and for three or 
four seconds they didn’t know 
v/hat was happening. After 
that, it didn’t matter. 

“Come on!’’ I whispered, 
and dragged Kate after me, 
nearly pulling her arm out of 
its socket. We must have set 
an Olympic record spurting 
across the floor and into the 
open elevator that loomed up 
some thirty feet away. 


The aliens saw us, then. One 
of them shouted and went for 
his gun. The elevator door be- 
gan to close. 

I was a pretty good pitcher 
in high school. I hurled that 
deadly little globe of blue gas 
to the ground about a foot in 
front of the nearest alien, and 
the elevator door closed. 

The sound of screaming fol- 
lowed us all the way down. 

There was no time for hys- 
terics. We legged it grimly out 
the door of the lab — it opened 
easily enough from the inside 
— and down to the corner 
candy-store. We didn’t look 
back. I knew that that devil- 
gas was spreading all through 
the lab now, filtering into the 
air system, turning those 
smug aliens into heaps of 
bones. 

I stuck a dime into the 
phone-slot with fingers that 
didn’t want to obey, and called 
police headquarters. I asked 
for Feuerman. 

“We haven’t found your 
wife yet, Mr. Martin, but — " 

“Never mind that,’’ I snap- 
ped. “I’ve found her. Listen 
carefully, Feuerman.’’ I told 
him what had just taken place, 
as quickly as I could. 

When I was through he 
said, “Stay right there, Mr. 
Martin. We’ll be right over to 
see that you’re taken care of.’’ 
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“I’m not crazy, Feuerman.” 

He laughed, and I hung up. 
Kate produced another dime, 
and I called the local branch 
of the FBI. I told them who I 
was, giving my lab as refer- 
ence, and went through my 
story again. 

Maybe they thought I was 
crazy, but they didn’t say so. 
“We’ll investigate this right 
away,’’ Mr. Martin. “Give us 
that address again, please.” 

They investigated, all right. 
I don’t know how they did it, 
because I wasn’t there, but 
they got inside the lab, wear- 


ing diving suits, and reported 
there wasn’t a sign of life in 
there. Just skeletons. Strange 
ones. 

Down at our labs these 
days, we’re kept busy with a 
Government contract. We’re 
designing equipment to be 
used in interplanetary space- 
ships. 

We figure that Venus is go- 
ing to want to colonize us 
again some day — and next 
time, we may not be so lucky. 
So we’re planning to get there 
first, and colonize them. 

THE END 




THE ANONYMOUS MAN 

By 0. H. LESLIE 



T ake your hands off me,” 
Gresham said, curling his 
lips at the detective. “You can 
arrest me, but you don’t have 
to touch me.” 

The man across the table 
from him wasn't ruffled by the 
outburst. 

"You admit to robbing the 
Warren house?” 

“I’ve told you that already. 
I took the old woman’s jew- 
elry because it amused me. 

“I stole for experience, to 


see if my astral projection 
could accomplish the feat. 
I sought no profit from the en- 
terprise ; that would have vio- 
lated the principle of karma." 

The detective, a practical 
man named Boze, wasn’t un- 
familiar with this kind of 
lunatic conversation. 

“How about it?’’ Boze said, 
“Will you give us your name?” 

“No. My name means noth- 
ing. Names are identities, 
mundane designations.” 
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“You’re not making it easy 
on yourself.’’ 

“I don’t care to ti*y,’’ Gresh- 
am said. “The most you can 
do is put me in jail, and no jail 
can hold me.” 

“I wouldn’t be so sure. We 
make ’em kind of strong now- 
adays, with real iron bars.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I shall 
penetrate them astrally.” 

“Come again?” 

"I have studied the mysti- 
cism of the East since I was 
a child. I have learned the 
sacred and forgotten princi- 
ples of karma, w’hich enable 
me to leave my corporeal body 
at any time. You may put my 
solid flesh into any cell. Lieu- 
tenant. But you cannot pre- 
vent my astral self from es- 
caping.” He laughed shortly, 
and then frowned. “I’m get- 
ting tired of this. Can’t we get 
it over with?” 

The detective slapped his 
palms on the table and stood 
up, “I’m tired of it, too. Okay, 
Anonymous. We’ll give you 
what you want. Hey, Bailey.” 

A stubby young man said : 
"Yeah, Lieutenant?” 

“Interrogation’s over. Put 
our friend in the cooler.” 

“Right.” He made the mis- 
take of touching Gresham’s 
elbow, and got shaken off. 
“Pardon me,” he grinned, 
"Mister — ” 

“Anonymous,” Boze said 


curtly. “Our friend’s not giv- 
ing his name. Maybe a few 
days on ice will thaw him 
ouL” 

Gresham buttoned his jack- 
et around his small waist, and 
preceded the young man into 
the corridor. He walked brisk- 
ly, as if anxious to get where 
he was going. 

The cell was five feet 
square, and he was the only 
occupant. The clean plaster 
walls were backed by thick 
concrete and steel. There was 
a low bunk in the corner of 
the room, and a hooded light 
bulb dangling from the ceil- 
ing. There was no window. 

Gresham stretched out on 
the bunk as soon as he was 
alone. He shut his eyes and 
locked his fingers over the 
lids. The darkness helped him 
think, and he had much to 
think about. 

He thought of Shaya, most- 
ly, the Indian girl who had be- 
come his amah when his par- 
ents lived in the lonely colonial 
outpost near Mysore. Some- 
times, the memory of Shaya 
was painful to Gresham, but 
tonight his weariness made 
him forget the hurt of his loss. 
He thought of her gentle voice 
and deep mysterious eyes, and 
longed for her arms as he had 
never longed for his mother’s. 
It had been Shaya who had 
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taug'ht Gresham the deeper 
subtleties of karma, taught 
y> im fTOm her own wisdom and 
from the great cryptic books 
which had been Shaya’s in- 
heritance from her Yoga 
father. Shaya! Shaya! Gresh- 
am moaned. If you could but 
see me now! 

II is eyes flew open and his 
ears listened. There was si- 
lence in the corridors of the 
prison. 

He got up slowly from the 
bunk and reached for the 
beaded chain that dangled 
from the shaded bulb. 

In the darkness, he stretch- 
ed out and stiffened his body 
until it seemed to grow by 
inches. When his limbs had 
attained stonelike rigidity, he 
folded his arms across his 
chest, and screwed his eyes 
shut until the white flashes 
came. 

Then, with a brief prayer, 
he entered the trance state. 

He was immobile for half 
an hour, before his naked as- 
tral self stepped out of his in- 
ert corporeal body. 

Gresham looked down at 
himself, and laughed sound- 
lessly. This opportunity al- 
ways amused him; this seeing 
himself as others saw him. At 
first, he had been shocked by 
the strangeness of his own 
form. But now he was accus- 
tomed to himself, and he look- 


ed down at his body as he 
would at a beloved friend. 

“Good night,” he whispered 
with a grin. 

He stepped towards the con- 
crete wall of the cell and 
punged through it into the 
street. 

It was a moonless, balmy 
night, but his astral body, al- 
though solid to the touch of 
others, could feel no breath of 
the breeze. The lack of a tac- 
tile sense disturbed Gresham. 
He could see and he could 
hear, but he felt and tasted 
nothing. It was this, more 
than anything, that prevented 
him from remaining too long 
in the astral phase, that sent 
him scurrying back to his cor- 
poreal body after a few hours. 

But tonight, nothing could 
disturb Gresham. Tonight, he 
felt an added sense of freedom 
as he stood on the street out- 
side the prison. 

He ducked his naked body 
back into the concealment of 
the stone wall as a man came 
walking by. 

He waited until he was a 
step before him, and then 
leaped out. 

The man screamed at his 
startling appearance, and the 
surprise enabled Gresham to 
do his work quickly. His arm 
snaked around the man's 
throat and squeezed until his 
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victim sighed and became 
limp. He was a taller man, and 
his clothes wouldn’t be quite 
satisfactory, but Gresham 
couldn’t be choosy. He strip- 
ped the man to his underwear, 
diuckling to himself at the 
idea of committing the crime 
in the very shadow of the po- 
lice. 

He dressed quickly, rolled 
the cuffs of the trousers, and 
walked off. 

He walked for an hour about 
the city streets, relishing the 
mere fact of his astral exist- 
ence, watching the unknowing 
faces of the people who passed 
him. A man asked him for a 
match, and he dug into the 
stranger’s pockets to find one. 
He found something better : a 
wallet containing forty dol- 
lars. 

The money gave him an 
idea. He found a bar called 
carl’s, and went inside. 

The bar was deserted, ex- 
cept for one mournful patron 
dozing over a beer. Gresham 
was disappointed; he craved 
the warmth of human com- 
pany, particularly the special 
warmth of women. The death 
of his awaft. had left a void no 
woman had yet filled, but still 
Gresham sought her substi- 
tute. He sought her in his cor- 
poreal body and in his astral 
self, but he was yet to find the 
woman to take Shaya’s place. 


He slid onto a stool and or- 
dered a bourbon. The liquor 
slid tastelessly down his astral 
throat. There were disadvan- 
tages to this dual existence. 
Tomor^w, his other body 
would awake with a hangover. 

He ordered another, and 
then a third. 

He was downing his fourth 
when the woman came in. 

It was her coal-black hair 
and jet eyes that jolted him. 
Shaya had hair like that, and 
eyes that held black wells of 
wisdom. But that was the only 
resemblance. Shaya was olive- 
skinned and plain. This wom- 
an was sallow-skinned, and 
handsome in a hard, city way. 

She went into a booth, and 
the bartender brought her a 
whiskey. Gresham stopped 
him on his return, and asked : 

“Who is that?’’ 

“A customer.’’ 

“But what’s her name?’’ 

“Ask her yourself.’’ 

Without hesitation, Gresh- 
am got off the stool and walk- 
ed to the booth, feeling cha- 
grin at the ill-fitting suit that 
clothed his astral body. The 
woman was sipping her drink 
slowly, staring at nothing. He 
cleared his throat and said : 

“Don’t send me away. I 
want to talk to you.” 

She looked up with a smile. 
“Sure, honey. I’ll talk to you. 
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Only I get thirsty when 1 
talk.” 

He edged into the seat oppo- 
site and beckoned to the bar- 
tender. He ordered another 
round and said: “My name 
is Paul Gresham. What’s 
yours?” 

"Linda. Linda Lamour, 
honey.” 

"Please.” Greshdm’s face 
was pained. “Don’t call me 
honey.” 

"Sure, honey,” she laughed. 
“Anything you say.” 

Gresham swallowed his 
drink hastily. “You reminded 
me of somebody when you 
walked in. A woman I once 
knew. She — she wasn’t my 
sweetheart or anything. She 
was my nurse, w'hen I w'as a 
child. Her name was Shaya; 
she was an Indian.” 

"Is that a crack?” 

He licked his lips. “She w^as 
a wonderful woman, a really 
wonderful woman. I’ve never 
met anyone like her since she 
died—” 

The woman yawned, and 
Gresham’s voice grew desper- 
ate. 

“Listen, I know this is 
crazy. But as soon as I saw 
you, I thought — I want to get 
to know you better — ” 

“Sure, honey. I’m not doing 
anything tonight.” 

His hand stole across the 
damp surface of the table and 


touched hers. He felt nothing 
when their flesh met ; it w'as 
maddening. 

"Let’s have a drink,” the 
woman said. “Let’s have a 
coupla drinks.” 

Gresham lifted his hand to- 
wards the bartender and sig- 
nalled for a round. 

At three o’clock, the woman 
was slumped across the table, 
her head across her arms. 

The barman said: “Closing 
time, buddy. Better get your 
girl friend outa hei'e.” 

“But she’s passed out — ” 

“Not my business. You 
spent the evening with her, 
you get her home.” 

“I don’t know where she 
lives.” 

The barman smirked. “That 
is easy. 31 Ortega, two blocks 
from here. Come on. I’ll give 
you a hand.” 

With the bartender’s aid, 
Gresham got the woman to the 
door. She stirred drunkenly, 
and put her arms around his 
shoulders. He struggled with 
her down the streets until they 
came to a dismal doorway 
with the faded numeral 31 on 
the facade. She came to life 
suddenly, and reeled up the 
stairway, with Gresham fol- 
lowing. But once in the room, 
she collapsed across the creak- 
ing bed and began to snore, 

Gresham went to his knees 
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beside her, and touched her 
dangling hand. 

“Shaya,” he whispered. 
“Shaya ...” 

She groaned, and rolled 
over. 

“Shaya, wait for me. I’ll 
come back soon. I’ll come back 
in my real body. Wait for me, 
Shaya.” 

He got to his feet and start- 
ed for the door. It opened be- 
fore the hand touched the 
knob. 

The man was short, but the 
thickness of his chest and 
ai-ms made him appear mas- 
sive. He grunted in surprise 
when he saw Gresham, and 
then laughed. 

“Hullo, pigeon.” 

“ Who are you ?” 

“Nobody ; a friend. Thanks 
for bringing Linda home — ” 

“It’s all right. I — I was in a 
bar — ” 

“Sure, sure. Thanks a lot, 
buddy.” 

The man grinned, and step- 
ped aside for Gresham to go 
through the doorway. 

He didn’t feel the blow that 
descended on his head ; his 
corporeal body lying in the 
jail cell would suffer the pain 
later. But the blow reacted 
upon Gresham’s astral body as 
well ; he went tumbling down 
the stairs and lay unconscious 
on the landing. 
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It was afternoon when he 
awoke, in an alley three doors 
from the building, his stolen 
clothes filthy, the wallet gone. 

He arose groggily, and stag- 
gered into the street. 

He walked about for an 
hour, clearing his head of the 
fog implanted by the blow. 
Then he returned to the sta- 
tion house. 

The street outside his cell 
was deserted. He shucked his 
clothing, and slipped his nak- 
ed body fluidly into the wall, 
reappearing on the other side. 

The cell was empty. 

He ducked into the shadows 
when he heard the voices of 
the men in the corridor. 

“I can’t explain it,” he 
heard Boze say. “Maybe he 
fell and hit his head on the 
floor. Maybe he butted him- 
self to death. I just don’t 
know.” 

“I’m not so sure,” the other 
voice said. “From what I could 
tell, it didn’t look like the blow 
was hard enough to kill him.” 

“But he was dead, wasn’t 
he?” Boze said. 

“Dead as mackerel.” 

Gresham froze against the 
prison wall, and realized with 
a clutch of growing horror 
that they were speaking of 
him. 

“How about an autopsy?” 
Boze asked. 

“They nixed the idea. Said 
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the blow on the head was suf- 
ficient. They buried him this 
morning, in the public ceme- 
teiy.” 

Gresham’s mind was rac- 
ing. If they had performed no 
autopsy, then his body was 
still intact. If he could find it 
in time, find it before the cold 
of the grave closed in upon his 
flesh, before the worms set 
about their quiet meal . . . 

He fought the panic within 
him, and passed through the 
wall back into the street. The 
clothing was still on the 
ground ; he dressed again and 
rushed off towards the bus 
whose last stop was the city 
burial grounds on the edge of 
town. 

The ride seemed intermina- 
ble. When they reached the 
cemetery, he hurried to the 
main gate and spoke to the 
sleepy-eyed old man guarding 
the portal. 

“I’m looking for a grave,” 
he said breathlessly. “Some- 
one buried here this morn- 
ing—” 

“Been a dozen burials to- 
day, mister. What’s the name 
of the party?” 

“Gresham,” he said, and 
then remembered his refusal 
to give his name. “Never mind 


that ! The grave is un- 
marked — ” 

The old man shook his head. 
“You’ll have a hard time find- 
in’ an unmarked grave her*?, 
friend. There’s thousands of 
’em.” 

“I’ve got to find it! I’ve got 
to!” 

He pushed his way past the 
old man and began running 
towards the interminable 
rows of stone markers that 
dotted the grass. He ran and 
ran, his eyes searching the 
tombstones wildly, looking for 
some sign of fresh-turned 
grounds, seeking some clue to 
the grave that held his own 
mortal flesh. 

“You won’t find it!” the old 
man shouted behind him. “Not 
that way you won’t — ” 

“I’ve got to!” Gresham 
muttered, “I’ve got to, got to, 
got to . . 

Yet the more he searched, 
the more anon5rmous the 
graves became, until their 
anonymity seemed to blend 
into one overwhelming mass 
of gray stone that whirled and 
spun before his eyes, until he 
fell sobbing to the damp earth, 
beating his astral fists against 
the unrelenting ground. 

THE END 
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GIFT FROM TOMORROW 

By RANDALL GARRETT 


Of course the best folks to deal with these extra- 
terrestrial snoopers would be the Army, the Navy, 
the Coast Guard, and the Marines. If none of 
these are available, though, a couple of old sour- 
doughs like Little Blue and Jedd will do very nicely. 


J EDD RANGER automati- 
cally reined in his horse 
when he saw the speck in the 
sky. 

“Ho ! Ho, boy !” The animal 
halted obediently while Jedd 
narrowed his eyes to keep the 
sun and the dust from obscur- 
ing his vision. 

Beside him, Little Blue 
stopped his own mount. 
“What is it, Jedd?” Then he 
saw where Jedd was looking 
and turned his own eyes to- 
ward it. “Bird, you reckon?” 
, “Jest look. Don’t talk.” 
Jedd’s voice was hard. 

Little Blue shut up and 
looked. 

The dot in the sky grew, ex- 
panding itself as it approach- 
ed, becoming a rounded, boat- 
like object. It had no wings, 
such as a bird would have. If 
either Jedd or Little Blue had 


ever seen one, they might have 
said it looked like an automo- 
bile without w'heels — stream- 
lined, wide, and low. But mid- 
twentieth century automobile 
would have looked as alien to 
their eyes as the flying object 
did. 

“What is it?” Little Blue re- 
peated after a moment. 

“Shut up,” Jedd said with- 
out rancor. Then he added : “I 
don’t reckon I rightly know.” 

They could hear a soft 
swishing noise as it passed 
overhead, high above them in 
the pale blue of the cloudless 
sky. 

“You know,” said Jedd, “I 
bleeve that might be a eri- 
plane.” 

"That’s old lady’s talk,” 
scoffed Little Blue. “Ain’t 
nothing could fly in the air 
and carry a man,” 
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The character wore a fish bowl or) his 
head and looked dangerous. 


“You are plain stupid, Lit- 
tle Blue,” Jedd said. “If any- 
thing could cany a man in the 
air, that thing could. And it 
ain't an animal.” 

Little Blue said nothing in 
reply to the bigger man’s cold 
logic. 

“ I wonder if it’s carrying a 
man now?” Jedd said, his 
voice hard in the dry air. “I’ve 
heard tell of other folk seeing 
them things, but I never took 
no stock in ’em ’til now.” 

“Mmmm,” said Little Blue. 
“They supposed to come from 
over the Sarahnivadas, but 
that’s foolishness. Can’t no- 
body live in Kafornya.” 

Jedd nodded silently. They 
both believed that implicitly, 
though neither of them had 
ever been across the mountain 
range of the far Avest into the 
territory which had once 
been the State of California. 
But everyone who had seen 
the area from a distance said 
that it glowed at night Avith a 
strange blue radiance and that 
nothing lived there. Not a 
plant, not an animal, not even 
an insect. Nothing lived there 
— except, perhaps, demons. 

“I’d sure like to have one of 
them,” Jedd said softly. “I 
reckon I’d show Hunter Jawn 
a thing or two.” 

“I’d like to kill him,” Little 
Blue said savagely, his eyes 
still on the moving object in 
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the sky. “Hunter JaAvn hadn’t 
ought to — ” 

“Hey !” Jedd interrupted. 
“Look!” 

They watched Avithout say- 
ing anything. No words Avere 
needed. The thing, Avhatever 
it was, was losing altitude, 
dropping down and down to- 
ward the drifting dust below. 
It disappeared beyond the 
dust-dunes several miles away. 
When it did not rise again, 
Jedd looked significantly at 
Little Blue. 

“You — you ain’t agoing 
after it are you?” Little Blue 
asked. 

“You sure right, I am. You 
ain’t afraid, maybe?” 

“N-no,” said Little Blue, un- 
enthusiastically. 

Without another word, Jedd 
tAvisted his horse around and 
trotted toward the spot where 
they had last seen the flying 
thing. Reluctantly, Little Blue 
followed, 

Peter Hayakawa cursed flu- 
ently as he fought to keep the 
flier on an even keel. The anti- 
grav units in the undercar- 
riage were keeping it from 
falling like a rock, but the 
buoyancy vanes were acting 
up. He could see what had 
happened; one of the leads 
had come loose, which had 
automatically SAvitched on the 
antigravs. 
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But he didn’t dare go too 
far on the antigravs; the 
power they used was too 
wasteful. There was nothing 
to do but bring the flier down 
in this God-forsaken Texas 
dust-bowl and try to repair it 
with the emergency kit. 

It had been a long haul from 
Hawaii, across the calm blue 
of the Pacific and the deadly 
blue of the Coast region, but 
this dust bowl looked even 
more forbidding than the 
radioactivity. 

He tried to pick a level spot, 
but these dunes didn’t look too 
level anywhere ; besides it was 
difficult to fight the jerks and 
the rolling lurches caused by 
the errant buoyancy vanes, 
and he couldn’t see the ground 
below too clearly. 

As the little flier lost veloc- 
ity and altitude, he saw what 
looked like a fairly level spot 
— it looked smooth enough for 
emergency purposes, anyway. 

Finally, the Hawaiian man- 
aged to bring the vehicle to a 
dead halt directly over the flat 
spot. He looked down. Ten, 
maybe twelve feet. Okay. 
Lower away. Slowly, the craft 
settled to the surface of the 
dust. 

He took a deep breath of 
pure relief, then flipped the 
switch on his radiophone. 
“Peter Hayakawa, PH3272 to 
Lulu,” he said. 
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“Honolulu Base to Hayaka- 
wa 3272. What’s up?" 

“Power leads to my right 
buoyancy vane fouled up. I 
haven’t looked at the damage 
yet, but it’ll probably take fif- 
teen or twenty minutes to fix 
— maybe more.” 

“Check. Where are you?” 

The Hawaiian gave his po- 
sitional grid numbers, reading 
them off the panel before him. 

“Texas, huh?” said the op- 
erator in Honolulu. “Okay ; let 
us know when you’re airlwrne 
again. And keep an eye out for 
roving nomads ; they travel in 
pretty big bands in that sec- 
tion.” 

“I didn’t see any big bands 
of anything,” Peter said. 
“This desert looks deader than 
Hell — and I mean that liter- 
ally.” 

“I’ve seen it,” said Hono- 
lulu. “Well, give us a buz.” 

“Check.” Peter flipped off 
the phone. 

He looked around him at 
the flowing dust, grimaced, 
opened the door and got out. A 
hundred years ago, this had 
been farmland, according to 
those who were supposed to 
know. But the climactic 
changes- after the Big Blast 
had changed that, although 
some said the process had 
started long before the seetee 
meteor swarm had struck. 
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Mankind had worried for a 
lonjf time before that about 
various kinds of self-inflicted 
atomic doom, but it had taken 
the Seetee Swarm to show 
that Man still had not equalled 
the sheer, utter hell of Nature. 
From the north they had 
come, lumps of invert, con- 
traterrene matter, looping in 
from high above the ecliptic, 
crossing Earth’s orbit in their 
elongated path around the 
sun. 

Now men knew what had 
caused the great pits on the 
surface of the Moon, for they 
had watched those hunks of 
invert matter slam into the 
satellite, gouging new craters 
in flaring displays of incan- 
descence. For when seetee 
matter strikes ordinary mat- 
ter, the two cancel out, both 
of them becoming hard gam- 
ma radiation and neutrons in 
a blast of violence that is al- 
most inconceivable. A bit of 
seetee the size of a golfball 
makes an atomic bomb look 
puny. 

The orbital period of the 
Swarm was estimated at close 
to a million years. Of course, 
the Swarm didn’t intersect 
Earth’s orbit at the exact time 
Earth was there, every time it 
came around, but in the thou- 
sand million or so years that it 
had been looping in its pro- 
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digiously long ellipse, it had 
had several chances to do its 
work. 

Most of the bigger ones 
were gone, fortunately. The 
big boys, like the ones that 
had blasted out Tycho crater 
and Copernicus had long since 
disappeared. But there were 
enough small ones left to in- 
flict plenty of damage. 

When the first one struck 
Upper Mongolia, the Great 
Asian People’s Republic had 
gotten panicky and dusted 
California — and succeeded 
better than they thought. The 
rocket bomb sent over the pole 
had been caught up with by a 
seetee meteor batting along at 
something like twenty-six 
miles a second and literally 
searing its way through the 
sky. It had slammed itself 
right up the tailpipe of the 
descending rocket, and the re- 
sulting explosion had sent a 
cloud of radiodust all down 
the coast. 

The lighter stuff, borne by 
the Jetstream, dusted off the 
rest of the United States — 
once over lightly. 

The other bombs never 
reached their destinations. 
American retaliation was 
swift and final. The whole 
thing had damned near been 
final for everybody. 

Australia, South America, 
and Southern Africa had sur- 
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vived pretty well, along with 
Hawaii and a few Pacific 
Islands. The Philippines had 
been whiffed off by radiation 
from Asia. 

After a hundred years, 
Mankind was just beginning 
to get its collective breath 
back. 

And, thought Peter Haya- 
kawa, men are tougher than 
they thought. 

Now that the residual radio- 
activity had died down here, 
east of the Sierra Nevadas, 
the half-staiwed remnants of 
the American tribes were re- 
turning. 

He looked around again, but 
he could see nothing but dust. 
Shrugging, he lifted the cover 
off the right buoyancy vane 
and began inspecting the cir- 
cuits, 

Jedd and Little Blue lay on 
their stomachs behind a dust 
dune and watched the queerly- 
dressed man as he worked at 
the queer machine. 

"I tell you, he’s jest a man,” 
Jedd whispered. "Jest a plain, 
ordinary man.” 

"Maybe.” Little Blue’s voice 
sounded dubious. 

"I’ve heard queer things,” 
Jedd went on, "about men 
from over yonder who can do 
things like that. And the old 
stories my grandpap used to 
tell, about when he was a little 
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boy, before the Big Blast, 
everybody had things like 
that.” 

“Then how come we ain’t 
still got ’em?” Little Blue de- 
manded. 

“Shut up,” said Jedd, un- 
able to formulate a proper ar- 
gument. 

"I’m gonna git me that eri- 
plane,” Jedd said suddenly 
after a few more minutes. 

Little Blue goggled up at 
him. “You crazy? How you 
gonna fly a thing like that? 
You don’t know no magic !” 

“I get that fella to teach me. 
He knows how.” 

“Jedd! What if he puts a 
hex on you or something?” 

“Look,” Jedd said patiently, 
“if’n he did, we wouldn’t be no 
worse off than we are now'. 
Hunter Jawn run us out of the 
tribe. Ain’t no other tribe 
gonna take us. They’d kill us 
on sight — mebbe eat us, like 
some tribes do. That fella out 
there can’t do no worse than 
that, now, can he?” 

“Reckon not,” said Little 
Blue after a minute. But he 
still didn’t sound too con- 
vinced. 

“All right, then. We got no 
one to take care of our bones 
if we die. But if we go back 
and kill Hunter Jawm with 
that eriplane, then I’ll be boss 
of the tribe,” 

Little Blue nodded. The 
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thought of having his bones 
lie untended in the desert, or 
eaten by one of the cannibal 
tribes, instead of being prop- 
erly burned, so that he could 
get to Skyland, didn't appeal 
to him at all. A man whose 
bones weren’t burned just 
died — there w'as no afterlife 
for him. 

“All right, then; I got a 
plan figured out.” Jedd out- 
lined the plot to Little Blue. 

Peter Hayakawa was bent 
over the buoyancy vane when 
he heard the voice. 

“ Halloo-oo-oo !” 

He jerked upright and look- 
ed over the flier in the direc- 
tion from which the voice had 
come. There, some twenty 
yards away, on a nearby dune, 
stood an apparition. 

The nomad was clad in the 
tanned skin of some animal 
and wore a broad-brimmed, 
floppy hat on his head to shade 
his eyes from the blistering 
Texas sun. He was fully 
bearded, and his hair was long 
and caught up in a pony-tail 
with a bit of rawhide thong. A 
hefty-looking longbow -was 
slung over one shoulder, and 
at his waist was a sheath that 
carried a foot-long knife. 

But his hands were raised 
high to show that he carried 
no weapons ready to use. 
Nonetheless, Peter dropped 
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his hand casually to the blaster 
at his hip. 

“What do you want?" he 
called. 

The barbarian blinked for a 
moment, then said something 
that the Hawaiian didn’t un- 
derstand at first. Then his 
mind focused on the words 
themselves. They were Eng- 
lish. 

The accent was atrocious, 
but the man had said: “I’m 
lost. Have you got any water?” 

Water? Peter frowned. He 
had a little. If the barbarian — 

Then, quite suddenly, Peter 
understood. No barbarian 
would approach an unknown 
thing and ask for water ! 

He started to whirl around, 
but he was too late. A sharp 
point was pressed against his 
side, and a harsh voice said: 
“Don’t move less’n you want a 
stab!” 

Peter froze. Like a stupid 
fool, he’d been trapped ! 

A hand pulled the blaster 
out of his holster. 

“Careful of that!” Peter 
warned. “It’s dangerous.” He 
didn’t mind the barbarian 
blowing his own head off, but 
he didn’t want an accidental 
discharge ruining the flier — or 
Peter Hayakawa. 

“All right. Little Blue,” said 
the man behind him, “come on 
down and help me tie him. He 
ain’t dangerous.” 
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"What do you want with 
me?” Hayakawa asked as 
Little Blue bound his wrists 
with rawhide thongs. 

"You’re gonna teach me 
how to fly in the air,” Jedd 
said decisively. 

"If I don’t?” 

"If you don’t, reckon I’ll kill 
you.” 

"You’ll kill me anyway,” 
Peter pointed out. 

There was a moment of si- 
lence, then Jedd said: “Tell 
you what ; you teach me how, 
we’ll do the killing quick and 
easy. If not, we’ll make it 
rough on you — real rough.” 

“And we won’t burn your 
bones if you don’t teach us,” 
Little Blue chimed in. 

Burn my bones? Peter 
thought. That sounds interest- 
ing. He knew that the only 
way he’d get out of this fix 
was to outwit the two nomads. 
It wasn’t a matter of superior 
intelligence, it was simply that 
a civilized mind can under- 
stand that of the barbarian, 
while the reverse is not and 
cannot be true. 

“On the other hand,” Jedd 
said, "if you teach me good, I 
give you my oath we’ll burn 
your bones proper — all the 
rites and everything.” 

Peter nodded. It never oc- 
curred to a barbarian that 
there were other religions 
than his own. 


"Now, I’ll make a deal with 
you,” Peter said. “I’ll teach 
you how to fly the flier and I’ll 
give it to you if you’ll just 
turn me loose in the desert 
and let me take my chances 
getting out alive.” 

“All right,” said Jedd. 
“That’s what we’ll do.” 

The agreement sounded a 
little too quick to suit the 
Hawaiian. “Your oath,” he 
demanded. 

“My oath on my father’s 
bones,” Jedd said. 

“Oh, no,” Peter said, shak- 
ing his head; “on your own 
bones.” 

There was a long, long 
pause. Then Jedd’s harsh 
voice said : “Will you swear on 
your own bones that you’ll 
teach me true and proper how 
to fly it?” 

“I will. I’ll teach you how 
to fly it as well as I do.” 

"All right,” Jedd said, after 
a time. And the mutual oaths 
were made. 

The one thing that no civi- 
lized man wanted to think of 
was deadly weapons in the 
hands of barbarians, but — 

“What about this?” Jedd 
asked. “You said it was dan- 
gerous.” He was holding the 
blaster. 

Peter shrugged. He hated t® 
lose the blaster, too, but — 

He told the barbarian hew 
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to hold and point and fire it. 
When the blaster seared a 
glowing hole in the dust, Jedd 
smiled. “Now we'll really get 
Hunter Jawn!” 

Peter said nothing as the 
big man took off his holster 
and put it on his own belt. 

“Now,” said Jedd, “teach 
me to fly.” 

“You’ll have to untie me,” 
Peter said. 

Jedd took out the blaster 
again and pointed it. “All 
right. But don’t try anything.” 

“I won’t,” Peter assured 
him wholeheartedly. 

Jedd cut the thongs and the 
Hawaiian climbed into the 
flier. “Get in,” he said. “You 
are ready for your first les- 
son.” 

When they were inside, he 
reached out and flipped a 
switch. “By the way,” he said 
conversationally, “my name is 
Peter Hayakawa. What’s 
your.s?” 

They told him. 

“Okay. Since you’re forcing 
me to teach you to fly. Pm go- 
ing to do it. Now watch — ” 

He kept up a steady stream 
of talk as he demonstrated 
how the controls worked. 

The flier was really quite 
simple to handle. With one of 
the buoyancy vanes still inop- 
erative, it wasn’t capable of 
high speed, but the antigravs 
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handled it well at lower veloci- 
ties. He wished he could have 
gone up high and given them 
the full effect of a power dive, 
but he didn’t have control 
enough for that kind of stunt. 

Slowly, Jedd began to un- 
derstand the operation of the 
machine. When Peter let him 
take over the foolproof con- 
trols, he was awkward at first, 
but Avithin a few' hours he was 
doing quite well. 

“All right,” he said at last, 
“I got it. I can handle it. I 
reckon Pm a real magician 
now.” 

“You sure are, Jedd,” said 
Little Blue admiringly. “Now 
you reckon I could try it?” 

“Not jest yet,” Jedd told 
him. “We got to let our pas- 
senger off first.” 

Peter kept his mouth shut 
and tried to look calm. This 
was it; he’d held his part of 
the bargain — if only Jedd’s 
oath meant as much to him as 
Peter thought it did. 

Cautiously, Jedd lowered 
the little flier down to the dust 
that swirled beneath them. 
Jedd neutralized the controls 
and opened the door. The 
blaster was in his hand. “Get 
out,” he said in a flat voice. 

Peter climbed out, half ex- 
pecting to feel the sudden bit- 
ing burn of a blaster beam in 
his back, although he knew 
that he would never feel the 
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death when it came— if it 
came. 

“You, too, Little Blue,” 
said Jedd. 

“Me? But— , Jeddr 

Peter turned just as Jedd 
shoved Little Blue out of the 
flier and pulled the trigger of 
the blaster. The beam lashed 
out, its tremendous heat turn- 
ing the water in Little Blue’s 
tissues into steam, blasting 
away half his chest. 

“Had to do it,” Jedd said 
simply. “He’d of been in the 
way. Besides, nobody but me 
ought to be able to fly in these 
parts,” He looked thoughtfully 
at the corpse. “I’d sure like to 
burn his bones ; I liked Little 
Blue.” 

“The gun will do that,” 
Peter said evenly. “See how it 
burned his chest?” 

Jedd nodded. He aimed the 
weapon and pulled the trigger, 
firing blast after blast until 
there was nothing left of Lit- 
tle Blue on the seared dust. 

“That’s that,” said Jedd. 
“You can git now. I don’t 
reckon you’ll get far without 
water or food in this desert.” 

And with that, Jedd lifted 
the vehicle and vanished into 
the sky. 

He had kept his word. 

It was nearly twenty-four 
hours before the relief flier 
from Hawaii found Peter Ha- 


yakawa sitting on a sand 
dune. He was hungry and 
thirsty, but otherwise all 
right. 

The flier settled down be- 
side him, and he sipped at the 
water flask the pilot handed 
him. 

“We found your barbarian, 
Pete,” the pilot said. “Or what 
was left of him. That was 
pretty quick thinking, turning 
on the radiophone first thing.” 

“Fine thing,” Peter said, 
grinning. “You found my flier 
before you found me. Did one 
of the other boys pick it up?” 

“Yeah. We heard every- 
thing that was going on. I 
thought for a while that Jedd 
was going to kill you. We came 
as fast as we could.” 

“I know. I’m okay.” 

“Jedd isn’t,” said the pilot. 
“He must have fallen from 
close to five thousand feet. He 
lived up to his part of the deal, 
but you didn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I did,” Peter said. 
“I taught him how to fly that 
boat, and that’s all he asked 
me to do.” 

The pilot grinned. “Yeah, 
but you didn’t tell him that 
running it on the antigravs 
would run it out of fuel fast. 
You didn’t even tell him it 
would run out of fuel at all.” 

“You know why?” 

“No.” 

"He didn’t ask me.” the end 
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Dear Editor: 

As an avid reader of s-f I have noticed a regrettable trend 
of late to stress more fiction and less science. If I wish to read 
of homosap. superior (male hero variety) and damsels in dis- 
tress I'd buy a romance type magazine, but not s-f. It is my 
earnest hope that you will, in the future, put more science 
into the science fiction. No mad scientists, no dashing heroes, 
no breathtaking females, no monstrous aliens, just plain old 
possibilities like “Captive Audience” by Ann Warren Griffith, 
or “The Big Trip Up Yonder” by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. These 
are science fiction in true proportion — present day science pre- 
dicting possible tomorrows. In other words — why not 
possibilities instead of absurdities? 

Ernie Husemann 
136 Arbor Dr. 

Southport, Conn. 

• Just plain old possibilities. Wouldn’t that be a little dull, 
Mr. Htisemann ? Plain old possibilities are what you and I and 
millions of others wrestle with all day long. The word science 
in science fiction is certainly no license for unimaginative fic- 
tion. The stories you mention as example may, under closer 
scrutiny, be not at all in “plain old” category. Perhaps they 
were just stories you liked better than others you’ve read. 
Science fiction is a big field and there are a lot of definitions 
for it. 
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Dear Editor: 

“The Man Who Collected Women,” was the cream of the 
April crop. “Cosmic Kill," was something new and different. 
However, do not take me too lightly. It wasn’t perfect. The 
whole magazine at first sight reminded me of a telephone index 
and I had to pick it up off of the stand twice and then feel it 
to make sure. 

James W. Ayers 
609 First St. 

Attalla, Ala. 

• Now you’ve got us wondering. Amazing has been 
slammed and complimented by and with a lot of comparisons 
in its time, but a telephone index — really now. By the way — 
was that a brickbat or a bouquet? 

Dear Ed: 

As usual. Amazing had a stellar issue. The first installment 
of “Cosmic Kill,” by Robert Arnette has me waiting breath- 
lessly for the conclusion. “School for Conquerors” and “The 
Man Who Collected Women” were both superior. In fact, the 
only real flop was “The Rope That Waited” which I just 
couldn’t see at all. All of your departments are excellent, but 
I’ve come to expect that of Amazing. I looked up the article 
in Popular Electronics which you referred to in your editorial, 
I must admit that it is a chilling prospect, but I have no doubts 
that man will learn how to control it sensibly. 

David Rolfe 
E. 3136 11th Ave. 

Spokane, Wash. 

• Only one comment I’m sure you agree with — man better! 
Dear Editor : 

I still read Amazing although the stories are not as good or 
as well written as those in the forties. Instead of too much 
space opera how about some cave-men stories, lost civiliza- 
tions, some good time travel yarns. I want to see you reprint 
some of the better old novels and soon. I want to refute what 
you said in the current Amazing. The present stories are not 
great and I don't want to wait twenty years to read the cur- 
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rent junk. I want the old stories now and your new magazine 
would be the place for them, 

Ned Reese 
Rt. 3, Box 68-A 
Kannapolis, N.C. 

• In response to many requests such as yours, Ned, we pub- 
lished an anthology of old Amazing classics in 1956. The Anni- 
versary Issue. Hope you didn’t miss it. 

Dear Editor: 

As a newsdealer and a science-fiction fan, I find that all my 
customers overlook and definitely avoid buying any and all 
science-fiction books (including Amazing Stories) with serials 
in them. Why do you go against the majority? 

Stanley Nash 
17 Battery Place 
New York, N. Y. 

• We don’t, Mr. Nash. Result — no more serials. 

Dear Editor : 

Having just finished the April issue of Amazing Stories, I 
must congratulate you on a fine, rounded issue of action- 
adventure stories. Though I often prefer the more cerebral 
type of s-f, there is always too much lean meat in my reading 
diet, and the rich, red stuff of which Amazing’s stories are 
made suits me just fine. It always intrigues me to see just 
what weird twists your writers will get on the standard sin- 
and-redemption theme. Your books are always a great deal 
of fun to read. 

However, I have a rather serious gripe. Whether it is proper 
to bring it to light in the pages of Amazing or not, I don't 
quite know; but since the April issue forced this problem on 
me — as indicative of what seems to abound in the s-f circles 
— I’m afraid I must. As a writer of fiction which sells to an 
entirely different sort of magazine than that typified by 
Amazing Stories, and as a writer who has attempted s-f only 
three or four times (though I have been most happy to have 
sold all of them), I speak with trepidation. 

But it would seem to me that the noisome fans who try to 
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mark your editorial policies, the ones who write into your (and 
other magazine’s) letter columns, are the very ones who are 
stifling the writers of s-f. They call for this and they call for 
that . . . damnihg, complaining, or childishly praising that 
which deserves little praise. But what they are actually doing 
is setting themselves up as little Brooks Atkinsons; little tin 
Buddhas whose whims they expect to be obeyed. These fans 
are ridiculous in the extreme, it would seem to me, and if you 
allow yourself to be harried and chivvied by them, you are 
no better than they. 

Have any of these Podunk writers any concrete idea of what 
it takes to edit and produce a magazine that will sell? Do they 
think these things spring fullblown from newsstands like 
Minerva from Zeus’s forehead? I first chuckle, then weep, as 
I read the declamations of fans and the damnations of fan- 
dom. For they ask the impossible, and then when the editors 
and authors seriously try to give them what they want — as 
near as is humanly possible! — they blow up and scream the 
field is being ruined. 

As a serious writer, I would be most fearful to try my hand 
at their game. The deck is stacked against the writer ; he can’t 
produce anything valid or worthwhile in the realm of s-f, as 
long as the big-mouthed cracked-pated fans are there to slap 
him down and ask the impossible. They get some idea that one 
story is great, and demand all other writei's either try to imi- 
tate, or reach that level. Whether that level be h igher or lower, 
doesn’t matter. Fandom is a noose around the neck of science 
fiction. Either you loosen it, shuck it off, or you’ll surely have 
given yourself enough rope by which to hang yourself. For 
what it’s worth, that’s my opinion. 

Lyle Tryon 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

• We think Stephen Decatur said it — correct us if we’re 
wrong: I don’t agree tvith ivhat you say, but I’ll defend to the 
death, your right to say it. 

Dear Editor: 

Regarding the editorial in which you suggest that we read 
the article in Popular Electronics about hypnosis : from what 
I have read before and now, the above is almost a proven 
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science. You may recall several science-fiction movies which 
employed a device embedded in the victim’s neck causing he 
or she to be at the command of the space invaders. While these 
pictures were on I wondered — Could it actually be done? The 
Popular Electronics article was well written for the layman. 

W. C. Brandt 
Apt. N 

1725 Seminary Ave. 

Oakland 21, Calif. 

• That’s PE’s specialty — handling technical subjects clearly 
and understandably. They describe today, the inventions and 
scientific progressions Amazing predicted yesterday. 

Dear Editor; 

Just finished perusing the April Amazing. I’ve been a fan 
for some good time, withstanding the- amused glances, the 
"but you don’t read those?” (Yes, I do!) and my friends think 
I’m crazy, (But I’m not.) 

However, those serials ! ! They are driving me mad. Here 
sit I, engrossed in “Cosmic Kill” only to find it is continued. 
And so I teeter on the brink of uncertainty for a month and 
it is rather uncomfortable. 

But I can’t help it — I’ll keep right on reading s-f, continued 
stories and all, as long as you publish it. 

Betty D. Meyer 
Holgate, Ohio 

• You’ve got it wrong, Betty. Those glances aren’t motivated 
by amusement. Your f riends are just plain envious. Try leav- 
ing your copy of Amazing around where they can get their 
hands on it and see what happens. 

Dear Editor : 

In your latest issue you made a statement I can’t let go un- 
answered. You stated the old classics are considered as such 
mainly because of their age. I wondered if you might be right 
so I dug out some of those old Amazing’s and Fantastic’s to 
check. I can now state that you are completely wrong. Those 
stories are better than almost anything seen in print today. 
In the past year only one of your stories, “The Scarlet Saint” 
can compare favorably to them. Read s<Hne of these stories 
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again and see for yourself. “So Shall Ye Reap,” “Gods of 
Mars,” “The Green Man,” “Agharti,” “This Way to Heaven,” 
“Empire of Jegga” are but a few highlights of that era. 
Granted that a lot of the stories were none too good in those 
days, but do you honestly believe that more than a couple of 
your recent ones can compare with these? Taking nothing 
away from your current writers, you must realize that if any 
of them are capable of this kind of story, you aren’t getting 
them. 

Clayton Hamlin 

24 Nochols St. 

Pittsfield, Maine 


• You may have a point, Mr. Hamlin, or perhaps not. We 
still say that nostalgia is an important element but we could 
be wrong too. You mention “So Shall Ye Reap.” That story 
was written by Rog Phillips ivho kept right on knocking them 
out and is still prolific. His stories are still appearing in 
Amazing. 



‘‘Happy Birthday to You — Happy Birthday to You. . . 
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THE NAKED SUN. By Isaac Asimov. 187 pp. Doubleday. $2.95. 

It is an ironic but understandably common failing that we 
often treat our enemies with more respect than we do our 
friends. Take the planet Solaria, for instance: it was an 
enemy of Earth, yet when a series of crimes began to disturb 
the Solarians, it was to Earth that they turned. And Earth, in 
turn, demonstrated its respect by assigning one of Terra’s 
most brilliant detectives, Elijah Baley (whom you will remem- 
ber from that tour de force CAVES OF STEEL) as well as 
his super-robot partner, R. Daneel Olivaw. 

Not only did Lije Baley have to unravel the intricacies of a 
deadly puzzle; he also had to fight himself. For on Solaria, 
Lije forced himself to stand the light of the sun, to breathe 
open air, and even to walk upon grass. To one raised by the 
standards of the subterranean, agoraphobic Terrans this con- 
duct was sheer insanity, but, driven by forces he did not quite 
understand, Lije compelled himself to disregard every tenet 
of his upbringing — and by doing so, began to understand the 
crimes and the criminal that had brought him to a star-planet 
light-years from Earth. Of course, like the RCMP, Lije gets 
his man. 

Once again we have top-notch Asimov in THE NAKED 
SUN. It’s good to share Lije Baley’s troubles and uncertainties 
with him again, for, like Horatio Hornblower, Lije is all too 
conscious of his own failings — a quality which gives to what 
could so easily have been merely another super-hero, a hu- 
manity rare in s-f. 




THE SECRET PEOPLE. By Raymond F. Jones. 22U pp. Avalon 
Books. $2.50. 

Earth has gone through its Armageddon of the final Atomic 
War, and now its people are paying the price: few can have 
children, and of those who can, most give birth to ugly muta- 
tions. As a result, Terran authorities have instituted a licens- 
ing system which allows a man or a woman to become a parent 
only after he or she has been examined and found free of 
genetic defect. 

The head of this authority is Robert Wellton, chief of the 
Genetics Bureau. And it is a japery of fate that Wellton is 
more guilty than any other culprit to face his Bureau, , for 
Wellton not only is the father of a mutated human being, he 
is the father of hundreds. Like him, each is telepathic. Born 
through artificial insemination of normal mothers, they have 
been spirited away at birth, and placed in a hidden colony — 
THE SECRET PEOPLE — to grow up and to wait for the 
destiny toward which the father, Robert Wellton, will lead 
them. 

Wellton has a bitter enemy, Dr. Rossi, who is determined 
to hunt down the secret people. It is Rossi who forces Wellton 
to resign, to come at long last to the colony, and there to find 
revolt. What then ensues would make for an exciting s-f 
novel except for one basic defect: neither Wellton nor any 
other character in the novel comes alive. As a result, I found 
myself removed from their problems and their troubles. 

The writer, an old hand at science fiction, is technically pro- 
ficient, acute, and ingenious. His characters have proper mo- 
tivations, he develops his story with skill, but his people 
remain no more than paper figures, with ink flowing through 
their cardboard hearts. 

THE VALLEY OF THE GODS. By Andy Andcrson. Andoll Publish- 
ing Co., Baraboo, Wis. Paper: $2.00. 

We’d like to call the attention of that small group of s-f fans 
who are always bemoaning the lack of “the sense of wonder” 
in the field today, for whom science fiction died of modernity 
in the ’30s, to this work, still another post-atomic-war tale. 

Mr. Anderson’s position in science fiction may be likened 
to that of Rousseau and Grandma Moses in painting : he is a 
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primitive creator whose ideas often outstrip his execution. 
Like another Rousseau, he dreams of the life idyllic — and 
writes of two protagonists : Sue, a lovely young girl, and her 
wise father. Both are members of a telepathic race which has 
replaced homo sapiens. As they wander through the ruins of 
the Forbidden City — destroyed by the Atomic War which 
removed most of humanity — Sue’s father tells her about the 
race of Man. 

As you can see, this is a perfect, if well-worn, springboard 
into philosophy, finger-shakings, and religion. Not that Mr. 
Anderson’s ideas are without merit: he makes, as so many 
primitives do, a great deal of sense. But here is the theosophi- 
cal science fiction which was all the rage in the ’20s, but which, 
alas, is out of place today. 

THE PAWNS OF NULL-A. By A. E. Van Vogt. 25i pp. Ace Re- 
print. Paper: 35^. 

For my money. Van Vogt knows very little about writing. 
Break down his sentence structure, and he’s laughable. Ex- 
amine his story’s coherence, and you’re apt to tear your hair. 
But that’s not the important thing. What is, is that in spite 
of his imperfections, which are many, his absorption with 
megalomanic heroes, his tendency to mount his rocket and 
shoot off in all directions — with all these, V- is still a very fine 
storyteller. 

I’m sure you know the story by now, but if you don’t, this 
is a continuation of the adventures of Gilbert Gosseyn, the 
man born with an extra brain, and the role he plays in a gigan- 
tic war between a cosmic Conqueror and the Null-A-trained 
people of Venus. This time Gosseyn finds his consciousness 
plucked from his body and placed into the weak and fright- 
ened body of Ashargin, princeling of the Galactic Empire. 
How^ is he to get back into his .own body, how to defeat the 
Follower, that shadowy figure that is — what? — and how to 
stop the machinations of the bloody Enro the Red? More, 
what is the identity of the gigantic Player who moves them 
all like pawns in his galactic chess game? 

Naturally, Gosseyn learns the answers to these and other 
questions, but not before you’ve raced through 254 pages of 
slam-bang, if somewhat addlepated, adventure. 
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AMAZING STORIES 



THE DOOR INTO SUMMER. By Robert A. Heinlein. 188 pp. 
Doubleday. $2.95. 

What pleasure to read a book written by a craftsman! 
Moreover, one as deft, as compassionate, as human, and as 
skilled as Robert Heinlein! His personal and professional 
qualities translate themselves into science-fiction stories which 
rank among those at the very top of the lists. 

Daniel Boone Davis, inventor extraordinary, engineer, and 
aileurophile has built up, by 1970 a respected business and a 
sizeable income by manufacturing household robots to answer 
every housewife's prayer. He is in love with Belle Darkin, a 
sweet wench who betrays Dan with his own partner, bilks 
him of his income, robs him of his factory, and sends him, in 
reaction, into an alcoholic binge which leads to a 30-year deep- 
freeze journey to the year 2000 A.D. When Dan awakens out 
of the cold sleep which has cost him his place in the world, his 
fortune, his cat, Pete, and his hopes, he has only two things 
left to cling to: the memory of the child daughter of an old 
friend who has loved him, and his indomitable courage. Both 
drive him, with that delightful Heinlein-esque inevitability, to 
an adventure in time-travel which has enough twists to de- 
light even an Asimov fan. From that point on, “Door Into 
Summer” becomes even more satisfying and absorbing, cul- 
minating in an ending of charm and warmth. 

Note to feminine readers: And it's got a fine, but not over- 
obtrusive, love story, too. 

EXPLORING MARS. By Roy A. Gallant. Illustrated by Lowell 
Hess. 62. pp. Garden City Books. $2.00. 

Roy Gallant, formerly a staff member of “Science Illus- 
trated,” has learned how to popularize scientific facts so that 
they become interesting, clear, and concise. Anyone who has 
read to any extent the known data on Mars will find this ele- 
mentary, but Gallant's very simplicity makes this an excellent 
gift for the youngster who is just beginning to get interested 
in the heavens. 

Lowell Hess proves himself equally able in drawing maps 
of Mars, charts of the Solar System, and imaginative pictures 
of what the surface of the Red Planet may very well be like. 

Note to Junior: Leave that 21" screen for a second, and take 
a look at this. . . . 


THE SPECTROSCOPE 
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*‘Who said I was a shut-in? I guess 1 am in some sense of the word, 
but since Amazing and The Space Club came into my life, I’m travel- 
ing high, wide, and handsome! All over the U. S., Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Turkey. And the other day I had a wonderful letter from an old 
frie.nd of mine who is now in the Space Corps.” Thus writes Marijane 
Johnson, of 1011 E. Hoffman St., Spokane, Washington. It proves the 
Space Club is the place where old friends — and new ones — meet. 
We’re tempted to write Marijane and ask what the Space Corps is. 
Got a hunch it’s her way of indicating a Space Club member. 


MAFIZ-AHMED. P. O. DAUDPUR, 
D. T. DINAJPUR, E. PAKISTAN. 

. . . Mafiz hopes that the appearance 
of his name in The Space Club will 
bring him some foreign friends and 
pen pals. He is a writer, contributing 
articles in the “Bengali Magazine’’ of 
his country. He has black hair, is I' 4" 
tall and weighs 114 pounds. 

JIM ALLRED, 1227 LEE AVENUE, 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. ... Jim is 

25 years old and works as a welder. 
He is married and has two small chil- 
dren. floth he and his wife are inter- 
ested ;n science-fiction. Reading s-f 
stories and corresponding with fellow 
enthusiasts are all the hobby that Jim 
has time for. 

STEVE BRODIE, 231 APT. B., 
LOWER BRICK ROW, FORT 
RILEY, KANSAS. . . . Steve is a 10th 
grader who likes science fiction a great 
deal. His other interests are biology 
and astronomy. 
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CALU, CAIXA POSTAL, 3676, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, BRASIL. . . . Calu 
seeks friends on this Planet who be- 
lieve in the existence of life on other 
Planets. He hopes to get mail from 
people throughout the world. 

JAMES GARY CHAMBERS, STAR 
ROUTE LUND ROAD, R. F. D., 
BOX 16, COSMOPOLIS, WASH. . . . 

13-ycar-old James is in the 8th grade. 
He joined the Science-Fiction Book 
Club in late 1956 and has begun to 
build a science-fiction library. Other in- 
terests include stamps, astronomy, elec- 
tronics and nuclear energy. 

A/3c HUGH C. GRIFHN, AF 1355- 
9384, HQ. SQ. SEC., 2721 SUP. GP., 
APO 74, BOX 138, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CALIF. ... 21 years old, 

Hugh is 5' 9" tall, has brown hair and 
green eyes. He likes to fish and hunt. 
Not only does he read science fiction, 
but he also likes to try and write it. At 
present he is stationed at Clark AFB 
in the Philippines. 



VIRGINIA HUNTSBERGER, C/O 
UNGER t MAHON BOAT YARD, 
P. O. BOX 4011, BALTIMORE 22, 

MD. . . . Virginia lives aboard a 30- 
fooc sailing sloop with her husband and 
J. year-old son. They are leaving in 
midsummer for a cruise down the in- 
land waterway to Florida, the Carib- 
bean and Mexico. Eventually they plan 
a trip around the world on a work-a- 
year, cruise-a-year basis. This interest 
in adventure extends into the realm of 
science fiction. Reading s-f is one of 
her favorite pastimes. She certainly 
should have a lot of interesting things 
to correspond about with her Space 
Qub pen pals. 

SETH A. JOHNSON, 339 STILES 
ST., VAUX HALL, N. J Seth in- 

forms us that he is sending postcards 
to the more mature members of The 
Space Qub. So far he has acquired 
about ten correspondents. He is aim- 
ing 'for correspondence on a world- 
wide basis. 

JAMES H. LYLES, 1 EAST END 
AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. . . . 

James has long been a fan and now, 
through The Space Club, is able to 
write to other fans. He is 34 years old, 
enjoys music, sports and most of all s-f. 
He has brown hair, green eyes, is 5' 
SYz" tall and weighs about 135. 

CAROL RAY, 33 KENSINGTON, 
PLEASANT RIDGE, MICH. ... 17 

year-old Carol is very interested in s-f, 


UFO's, astronomy, astrology, ani- 
mals, acting, James Dean, life on 
other worlds, drawing, science in gen- 
eral and hypnotism. She especially 
wants to correspond with people born 
between Feb. 1st and Feb. 18th. 

BILL RICHERSON, 404 PARK 
AVENUE, TARBORO, NORTH 
CAROLINA. . . . An engineer-an- 
nouncer with station WCPS in Tar- 
boro, Bill has appeared in The Space 
Club once or twice before. He liked 
the results so much that he has asked 
us to continue to include his listing. To 
the previous information we mu.st add 
that he is 6' 3" and another birthday 
has gone by making him 24. 

MISS JO ROBERTSON, C/O ED- 
GAR STORES, P. O. BOX 2372, 
SALISBURY SOUTHERN RHODE- 
SIA. ... A comparative newcomer to 
science fiction, Jo has already acquired 
quite a collection of books. Her 
hobbies, other than s-f, include study- 
ing the breeding of racehorses and 
playing badminton. She is an account- 
ing machine operator aged 19, has 
brown eyes and is 5' 5" tall. 

DAVID ROLFE, E 3136 HTH AVE., 
SPOKANE 32, WASH. ... 16 

years old and a sophomore in high 
school, David is interested in all 
branches of science, also in playing 
chess by mail. He hopes to become a 
part-time computer technician and a 
part-time science-fiction writer. 


THE SECRET OF MARRACOTT DEEP 

Hell's Creatures Came Out of the Sea 

Thrill to the epic story of a long-vanished race 
that reappeared ta challenge the world that had 
imprisoned them for centuries. 

Don't miss 

July FANTASTIC 35< 

Now on sale at all newsstonds 
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Amazing But True . . . 


Prisoners in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps during the war were 
found to be almost free of high 
blood pressure and hardening 
of the arteries due to their hav- 
ing lived so long on a starva- 
tion diet. 

Richard Herrick of Massachu- 
setts owes his life to the fact that 
doctors were able to transplant a 
healthy kidney from his brother 
to take the place of his own, 
which were diseased. During 
the transition period Herrick 
was the only man alive with 
three kidneys and is probably 
the only person living with an- 
other’s kidney in his body. 



Among cures for lumbago 
which some sufferers claim ac- 
tually work are the following: 
Place two 8-foot asbestos ropes 
underneath your mattress; 
place stinging nettles on the af- 
fected part; tie a violin string 
around your waist. 

Mr. David Cox of England 
made himself a set of false teeth 
from two old aluminium cycle 
wheels. So impressed was a 
dental board with his skill that 
they gave him a new set free. 



Frank Saint of Brantford, 
Ontario cut his third set of teeth 
at the age of ninety-one. He has 
never visited a dentist in his 
life. 

An Ontario farmer, Arthur 
Cooke, has lived entirely upon 
liquids since he was three years 
old and runs a 200-acre farm 
almost single-handed. When an 
infant he swallowed a saucerful 
of lye and hasn’t been able to 
eat solid foods since. 

Alfred Arnold, a British jour- 
nalist, was sentenced to death 
three times, lived almost entire- 
ly upon a diet of fruit and vege- 
tables, and wore glasses for the 
first time at 110. When he died 
at 112 he was the oldest bach- 
elor in Britain. 

A Los Angeles man hiccuped 
for seven years without stop- 
ping and his weight dropped 
from 135 pounds to 78 pounds 
during that time. 
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Test Your Space I. Q. 

The death rays described in science-fiction stories were often con- 
sidered moonshine by the layman until one bright summer day in 
1945 when the atomic bomb exploded some obsolete notions. The 
A-bomb is now old hat in comparison with the best (or worst) that 
science promises us but the facts leading up to its development are 
basic to an understanding of the “new physics." An average space- 
man should get 15 out of the 20 questions below. 

T F 


1. Etasteln's Unified Field Theory sets forth in one series of matuolly 

consistent equations the physical laws governing gravitation and 
electromagnetism. □ □ 

2 . Beta rays are particles that carry positive charges and have 

been identified as the nuclei of helium atoms. [] □ 

3. The first nuciear chain reaction (fission of uranium isotope, 

U-235) took piace beneath the Stadium at the University of 
Colifornia. [] □ 

4. Piutonium is an element less fissionable than Uranium. □ □ 

5. An instrument used to "weigh” atoms is called a mass specte- 

graph. [H □ 

4. The Lorentx transformation reiated distances and times observed 
on moving systems with those observed on systems relatively 
at rest. [] □ 

7. Mesons are devoid of internal energy which makes them about 

100 times lighter than the combined mass of their constituent 
porticles. [] □ 

8. Gamma rays are eiectromagnetie radiations of the some char* 

acter as X-rays but extend to much higher frequencies. e: □ 

9. That there is no way to distinguish the motion produced by in- 
ertiai forces from motion produced by gravitational forces is 
known as the Principle of Equivalence of Gravitation and Inertia. [H □ 


10. The French scientist Louis de Brogiie first suggested the concept 

of eieetrons as a system of waves, and not as individual particles. ED □ 

11. In any process of radiation the amount of emitted energy divided 
by the frequency Is always equal to e as used in the equation 

e = mc2. □ □ 

12. Another French scientist, Antoine Henri Beeqnerel (1852-1908), 
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first found that uranium in various states of chemical combination 
emitted spontaneously an invisible radiation that was cpable of 
affecting a photograph plate and producing Ionisation of the air. 

13. A neutrino is a particle which carries no electrical charge and 
does net esceed the mass of on electron. 

14. Elements containing atoms that have a different atomic number 
but the same atomic weight are called isotopes. 

15. A cyclotron is used to give charged particles very high speeds 
and a large amount of energy for use in the bombardment of 
atoms. 

16. The First Law of Thermodynamics is sometimes called the Law 
of Increasing Disorder. 

17. Rodiant energy is emitted in discontinuous bits or portions 
termed quanta. 

18. The fission process of uranium nuclei was discovered by Marie 
and Pierre Curie in the late 1890's. 

19. Einstein's Theory of Special Relativity was first published in 1905. 

20. An instrument of importance in the investigation of radioactive 
rays and other charged particles is the hypersonic wind tunnel. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Test Your Space I. Q. 

ANSWERS 

I. True. 2. False. Alpha rays are positively charged particles. 3. False. The 
laboratory beneath the Stadium at which the first nuclear chain reaction 
took place is located at the University of Chicago. 4. False. Plutonium is 
more fissionable than Uranium. 5. True. 6. True. 7. False. Mesons are over- 
loaded with Internal energy which makes them about 100 times heavier than 
the combined mass of their constituent particles. 8. True. 9. True. 10. True. 

II. False. The amount of emitted radiant energy divided by the frequency is 
always equal to h, Planck's constant. 12. True. 13. True. 14. False. Isotopes 
are tkose elements which contain atoms with the same atomic number and 
different atomic weights. 15. True. 16. False. It is the First Law of Thermo- 
dynamics that is called the Law of Conservation of Energy. The Second Law, 
or Law of Entropy, is called the Law of Increasing Disorder. 17. True. 18. 
False. The German physicists Hahn and Strassman discovered the uranium 
fission process in 1938. 19. True. 20. False. The hypersonic wind tunnel is 
used for aerodynamic experiments in high-speed flight and serves no func- 
tion In particle physics. An example of an instrument important in radio- 
active ray investigation is the cloud chamber. 
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